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THE PARENT OF SCHOOLBOY NOVELS 


STANLEY T. WILLIAMS 
Yale University 

A historian of literature has remarked that the three most 
popular books for boys of fifteen or fifty are Robinson Crusoe, 
Treasure Island, and Tom Brown’s School-Days. In all strictness 
the first two masterpieces are endemic to a slightly earlier period 
of boyhood. At the age of ten every boy, unless there is something 
the matter with him, wishes ardently to become a pirate. It is 
then that he reads about Man Friday or the epic of John Silver. 
But at fifteen has come disillusionment. The chances of being 
either pirate or president seem less brilliant. And now, instead of 
the South Seas, another heaven beckons him on, the Valhalla of boy- 
heroes—school with football and baseball fields, the river, and the 
friendships of youth. He feels the lure, as Carlyle puts it, of 
“manifold collision and communication of young souls.’”’ Who that 
has known its romance can forget it? The real boy of fifty never 
does, and he reads the novels of schoolboy life as eagerly as his sons. 
For all who have known youth they have an enduring charm. 

At this very moment they fall from the press like the proverbial 
leaves of Vallombrosa. A Princeton writer’s story is in its eighth 
reprint; and the silent majority of its readers are the boys known 
as college alumni. The circulation of an American periodical 
overflowed its bounds recently when it published Owen Johnson’s 
Lawrenceville stories. Sixty thousand people in a bowl or a 
stadium indicate one positive American interest. In England 
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conditions are similar, if less spectacular. And reflecting English 
school life are numerous novels. At the head of the list are E. F. 
Benson’s David Blaize, and Compton Mackenzie’s Sinister Street, and 
the stories of Winchester life, Sonia and Christopher. There is the 
more proved Stalky, and others, as many, to adapt Catullus, as the 
sands on the shore or the stars in the heavens. 

Yet of all these Tom Brown’s School-Days is first, and the rest 
are nowhere. In boyhood you thrill at the cricket match, at hare 
and hounds, and at the fight between Tom Brown and Slogger 
Williams. And in manhood you return to these adventures and 
are thrilled once more. One reason for an early friendship with 
Tom Brown was his accessibility. Our parents gave us the book. 
They did not give us the Red Tomahawk, or Forty Buckets of Blood. 
We read these too, but far from overtly. It was a rare sensation 
to enjoy a parental book, but it wasa genuine one. The astounding 
thing was that Tom Brown compared favorably with Ragged Dick. 
It was almost enough to make children respect the reading taste of 
their parents. Yom Brown is still a popular book. Annually 
twenty-five novels of school life compete for oblivion, but Tom 
Brown is still read by thousands of boys of all ages. 

Such vogue in America seems more remarkable in the light of one 
distinct handicap afflicting Tom Brown. ‘The book is enveloped in 
a haze of localisms. Whatisa‘“‘Prepostor’? ‘‘Fagging’? What 
does it mean to “slipper on the hands” or to ‘‘bottle the swipes’’ ? 
Mysteries, yet no boy takes the edge from the story by discovering 
in the New English Dictionary that this last means transforming the 
ale, drunk with the hard Gloucester cheese, into a respectable drink. 
And the story is read with as much interest as ever. When future 
college youths read the schoolboy novels written today, will they 
be as tolerant of our argot as we have been of Rugby slang? Will 
they raise a curious eyebrow over “getting away with it’’ or the 
“gravy”? These are academic queries, for the school novels of 
our day will be in Hades, boasting that Tom Brown sent them 
there. Yom Brown holds its own in spite of its vernacular. 

One reason for this is patent. Doff the Rugby wrappings of 
Scud, Flashman: their experience of life is the experience of school- 
boys the world over. Tom is more real than Stalky, or Stover, or 
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the adolescents in This Side of Paradise. The boy who waggles his 
ear to warn his fellow that the catchword for the master is ‘‘ gerund,” 
not ‘‘gerundive’’ merely images the genius of Tom. Other writers 
have shown us with some elaborateness the trappings of boyhood; 
somehow Hughes has done more: he caught the very spirit of the 
“‘unaccommodated boy,” the “thing itself.”” A headmaster, when 
first shown the manuscript, said: “‘Let it be published. It will be 
the book for all future public-school boys.” 

But another reason for the popularity of Tom Brown’s School- 
Days is that it is more than a book for boys. Returning to it in 
middle life, the reader finds much that was invisible in his youth; 
in every episode he discerns new meanings. The book and its 
sequel, Tom Brown at Oxford, now seem didactic; Hughes is evidently 
preaching a nineteenth-century gospel. Just as in Gulliver’s 
Travels Swift’s satire may remain unperceived; as in Tom Jones 
Fielding’s Homeric allusions may be ignored; so Hughes’s deeper 
wisdom is reserved for maturer study. Hughes has something to 
say; a charge which cannot be preferred lightly against the authors 
of modern school novels. ‘The reader realizes that Tom Brown 
must be classified de novo. It belongs to the very small group of 
books in English literature which appeal to a double audience. 
Tom Brown’s School-Days has a twofold appeal: to schoolboys and 
to students of Victorian thought. 

One extraordinary mood of this book is the delight in physical 
exercise. The style of football played at Rugby seems Paleolithic, 
but it has the vigor which prompted Wellington’s mot on the relation 
of the fields of Eton and Rugby to that of Waterloo. Tom’s triumphs 
on the football field were prior to the time of interscholastic 
matches. Rugby customs and Rugby football were laws unto 
themselves. ‘‘Winchester,’’ sing the Eton boys today, “we know; 
Harrow we know; but who the hell are you?”’ Rugby was savage 
in the early days, and the others have not quite forgotten. Never- 
theless, from one phase of the Rugby game of football was born the 
American college game, though, thanks to an army of experts, 
the child has now changed amazingly. ‘This stone,” so reads the 
tablet at Rugby, ““commemorates the exploit of William Webb Ellis, 
who with a fine disregard of the rules of football as played in his 
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time first took the ball in his arms and ran with it, thus originating 
the distinctive feature of the Rugby game.”’ 

Hughes delighted in the ferocity of these contests. His interest 
in them was fervid, almost religious. Now this zeal for muscle 
was no wayward enthusiasm of the author’s; it was almost a dogma 
in one trend of Victorian thought. For Hughes was a Christian 
Socialist, and one tenet in his creed was the utmost in bodily vigor. 
Kingsley preached lustiness and damned lassitude till it seemed a 
disgrace not to feel as if one had just emerged from a cold plunge; 
Kingsley was so red-blooded that it hurt. Lancelot Smith in Yeast 
and Amyas Leigh in Westward Ho! denounce asceticism and laud 
athleticism till the irritated reader is certain that there can be no 
truth in either doctrine. So in Tom Brown’s School-Days Hughes 
pictures the ideal English boyhood, a novitiate in Christian 
Socialism. 

The doctrine is rather violently illustrated by Tom’s battle 
with Slogger Williams. This is a battle reminiscent of Hughes’s 
own days at Rugby. Years afterward an ecclesiastic rose at a 
dinner party and called out to Hughes: ‘Why, it’s ‘Buz’!”’ Where- 
upon the two shook hands and then fought this fight again, outlying 
the veterans of all wars; they fought it busily, absorbedly, down 
Ludgate Hill and Fleet Street, down the Strand to the Law Courts. 
It might be an exaggeration to say that Hughes believed in fighting, 
yet he had no marked distaste for a brutal, if fair, encounter. In 
fact, his conclusion in Tom Brown is not unlike Shakespeare’s 
‘“‘Beware of entrance into quarrel, but, beingin. . . . .”” Here once 
more Hughes is echoing Kingsley and the red-corpuscled social- 
ists; for he says: “And if you do fight, fight it out, and don’t give 
in while you can stand and see.”’ 

Such two-fisted manliness should be, Hughes thought, the 
answer of every English boy to bullying, or of every Englishman 
throughout life. Physical bullying in school, intellectual bullying 
in Victorian England—to both the answer is to be the same: uncom- 
promising manly resistance. ‘The Victorian age was an age of 
bullying, of the imposition of opinions, according to Kingsley. In 
the Preface to the sixth edition of Tom Brown, Hughes inveighs 


against thisevil. His remedy is by such intrinsic manliness in youth 
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to check the bullying of later life. What dreams in the sixties could 
compare with those of the Christian Socialists ? 

In Tom Brown at Oxford Hughes alludes frequently to more 
subtle movements of thoughtofthe epoch. Noone couldbe at Oxford 
in the forties and remain unaware of the complex ethics of the 
Newmanites, or be unmindful of the voices of Carlyle, Mill, and 
Goethe. But in Tom Brown’s School-Days the focus is upon the 
simple doctrines of the Christian Socialists, applied to boyhood. 
Introspection hardly exists; theology there is none. Hughes was 
basically unaffected by the Oxford Movement. The ideas with 
which he, Maurice, and Kingsley are concerned are almost naive: 
physical welfare, manliness, tenderness for the weak, and direct 
appeal to God for the solution of daily problems. These, the Chris- 
tian Socialist leaders believed, satisfied the needs of the average man; 
their spirit is stamped upon every page of Tom Brown’s School-Days. 

And the thought of the Broad Churchmen and the Christian 
Socialists is most real in this book, not through episodes but through 
characters. ‘Translated, most of them are the real protagonists 
in the drama of Christian Socialism acted in England in the fifties 
and sixties. Arthur, in spite of assertions that he was Arthur 
Walrond, will always represent for many readers Arthur Penhryn 
Stanley. Brooke is presumably George Hughes, the brother of 
the author, and stroke of the 1843 Oxford crew which defeated 
Cambridge with seven oars. East has been identified as William 
Patrick Adam, later governor of Madras. 

And one character, the greatest, is shown undisguised. In 
Tom Brown’s School-Days occurs the most natural picture of the 
man who succeeded in “‘changing the face of education throughout 
England’’—Thomas Arnold. Even in Dean Stanley’s biography 
there is nothing more personally winning than Hughes’s sketches 
of Dr. Arnold in the study with Tom, or preaching the school 
sermon. In Hughes’s reverent account of him as he talked to the 
boys of “ Jesus Christ, the Man,’’ he seems an embodiment of the 
ideals of Christian Socialists. ‘‘O strong soul, by what shore 
tarriest thou now ?”’ 

What of Tom? Hughes denies that he has a prototype, but 
students of the movement of Christian Socialism will always think 
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of him as Kingsley or as Hughes. The resemblances between 
Tom Brown and Tom Hughes are striking: at Rugby their athletic 
eminence, their stalwart open-mindedness, their faith in a personal 
Christ; at Oxford their indifference to the Anglo-Catholic Move- 
ment, and their rescues from wandering fires by the love of good 
women. Hughes’s later life is the kind one would predict for Tom 
Brown. A student of law, the chaplain of Lincoln’s Inn, the presi- 
dent of a workingman’s college, the founder of co-operative societies 
and of a Christian Socialist community in America, Hughes was, 
even more than Kingsley, another incarnation of the ideals of 
the Christian Socialists. Hughes is Tom Brown grown up. The 
virile boy has become the “‘great, strapping Berkshireman’’ whom 
Lowell loved. 

Such glimpses Tom Brown’s School-Days gives into the thought 
of the Victorians. But after all the first message of the book is 
the more significant—the message to young men in school and 
college. When Hughes wrote Tom Brown he gave his best, and 
though there are the Manliness of Christ and other volumes, Hughes 
is known now for Jom Brown. Literary form was sacrificed to 
what Hughes had to say. “His one object,’’ says a critic, “was 
to give timely advice.’”’ The book is without artistry of any kind. 
It is, indeed, if one is hostile, a ‘“‘preachy’”’ book. But the advice 
that Hughes gives is profound, and is apposite today. Pick up at 
a bookstore the yarns of school and college, the volumes of vapid 
counsel on school life; you may return thoughtfully to the advice 
Tom’s father gave him as he placed him on the coach for Rugby, 
or to the lessons which Tom learned at first hand from his fellows 
and from the greatest of schoolmasters, Thomas Arnold. More- 
over, Tom Brown is not merely the best, it is the first schoolboy 
book. Nothing of this sort had ever been written save Lamb’s 
account of Christ’s Hospital or Dickens’ tales of Squeers’s school in 
Nicholas Nickleby. Hughes was the pioneer. Tom Brown ran 
through five editions in nine months. A copy is still given to 
every boy at Rugby. It is the parent of all schoolboy novels. 
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ENGLISH IN PART-TIME CLASSES 


HOMER J. SMITH 


University of Minnesota 


Successful teaching depends in large measure upon a clear 
appreciation of intent. Teaching presupposes purpose, and it is the 
aim of the writer to set forth the functions of part-time schooling 
in general and of the English instruction in particular. Subject- 
interest should prompt readers of the Journal to acquaint themselves 
with the difficult situations presented in this new field and with the 
varied methods employed. Trial and error have predominated in 
the determination of usable content and organization. Certain 
tendencies are manifest and there comes now to English teachers 
the responsibility to further some movements and to place them- 
selves in constructive opposition to others. Let it be understood at 
the outset that the discussion here made does not concern the work of 
trade schools and other such full-time vocational institutions. Our 
whole attention centers upon class work for employed youths who 
give an hour or less each week to the subject. 


THE AIMS OF THE NEW CLASSES 

Part-time classes presume to upgrade young people who for 
one reason or another have left the full-time institutions and are 
variously employed and variously suited to advancement in the 
lines of work chosen. We now know that everyone needs help 
regardless of age or interest, and federal funds are available for the 
support of continued general and specific education during a few 
hours of each week. The elementary schools give no specific 
vocational training. They cannot and they should not. They 
serve ever more clearly defined purposes, but not all of our young 
people complete them. Our secondary schools and our colleges 
are the best that the world has shown, but few even enter them. 
More than 60 per cent of our boys and girls do not complete the 
sixth grade. Of the million and more who leave school each year 
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only about one-tenth ever avail themselves of the various schools 
for special training. ‘They hurry hopefully from us into a set of 
circumstances calculated to thwart ambition and to stifle progress. 
Their ages often do not permit of their entering the kinds of work 
which they want to do and which they leave school expecting to 
do. Shortsighted parents will not forsake the ready dollar for 
the deferred advantages of learn-and-earn employment. Places of 
business are usually not equipped physically or mentally to give 
logical training, for most kinds of employment are now specialized 
and employers dote on production. ‘The chances of natural devel- 
opment and of wise selection of a life-work have been materi- 
ally lessened. Some workers will rise by dint of unshaken purpose. 
Some will luckily drift into open thoroughfares. Some will be 
befriended. But these must not satisfy us. We must salvage a 
vast majority, and happily what is good for individuals is good for 
the nation as well. The need for general uplift and civic betterment 
is unquestioned. The most important social and economic step 
of a century is the attempt of states, with federal encouragement, 
to stem the waste of youthful human resources. 

The specific fields subsidized by the grant begun in 1917 
(Smith-Hughes Law) are agriculture, trades and industries, and 
home-making. Four or eight hours of each working week are 
commonly spent in part-time schools, and the subjects offered 
permit of a twofold division—shop courses, which provide skills, 
and academic courses, which convey related facts and insure general 
educational advancement. English is universally given a place in 
the program and contributes considerably to the realization of the 
law’s purposes. What other subject could lead in insuring more 
intelligent and happier employment, stimulating ambition, and 
offering guidance? Through what other medium could so much 
be accomplished in providing a healthier, a more generally useful, 
and a more responsible type of young people? What other special 
teachers are as well prepared to discover latent abilities and to 
provoke alertness to personal and public welfare? The specific aim 
of each teacher employed to deal with these young workers should 
be to enhance their usefulness to homes and communities, to 


employers and themselves. They may get desirable viewpoints 
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almost nowhere else throughout the busy week. While in earlier 
years they met various inspiring personalities who gave daily 


encouragement and check, there may now be operating, during 
the major part of the routine life, directly opposing influences. At 
best, a passive rather than an enthusiastic appreciation of their 


good conduct and their efforts is experienced, The worth of this 


continued schooling must not be measured by the product of its 


shops but by changed attitudes within pupils and by the number 


encouraged to return to full-time training in fields once thought 
to be closed to them. The classes are successful and warrant their 
cost if the majority of students are taken to higher ground suff- 
ciently often that they set for themselves ideals in work and in living 


and come to feel that the state offers means to their own best ends. 


These are fundamental things and the students served by the use 


of public money one day or one-half a day of every week deserve 


consideration equal to what we should have accorded them had 


they remained longer with us. They are simply coming back 


part time, some willingly and some by compulsion, for continued 
help, and they are making the definite demands that their experi- 


ences dictate. 


They come expecting practical shop helps and are 


content with nothing in academic fields that is not immediately 


and unquestionably useful. 


STUDENTS, GROUPS, AND COURSES 


The recognized divisions of part-time learners are general 


continuation students, trade-preparatory students, and _trade- 


extension students. ‘These we need not consider closely in dis- 


cussion of academic work, though for vocational advancement the 


grouping is well advised. Suffice it for us to recognize wide ranges 


of age and size, of previous school attainment, of home surroundings 


and employment, of subject-mastery and interest. In some states, 


those fourteen to sixteen are enrolled; in others, fourteen to 


seventeen or eighteen; in some, none below sixteen. The grades 


completed range from the third year of the elementary school to 
the third year of the high school. Some come over directly from 


continuous schooling upon beginning employment; others have 


worked a year or two without any school connection. 


Many have 
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chosen the types of work in which they seek advancement and 
some are apprenticed in various trades, but the greatest number 
are variously employed and shift constantly from employer to 
employer or from one type of work to another. All are more 
interested in their several occupations than in what the school may 
be able to do for them. There are the physical and mental changes 
of the period in exaggerated form. Some boys and girls are 
exceptionally alert and others almost incapable of learning. Some 
have lived next to vicious lives and are wholly out of touch with 
influences to which our average students respond naturally. Nearly 
all have definite notions about the usefulness of what is offered and 
tend to reject what does not seem to fit closely and quickly into 
their varied plans and hopes for success. 

Such conditions force a study of groups and the preparation 
of outlines varying as the groups. Boys and girls are taught 
separately. In small cities, grouping is by attainment or for the 
convenience of employers. In large systems, those pursuing 
machine work or plumbing, millinery or dressmaking, clerking or 
bookkeeping, automobile work, or carpentry are kept with their 
fellows in each class of the week. Schoolrooms, churches, com- 
munity houses, and other convenient meeting places are most 
commonly used. The separate vocational building and the factory 
or store classroom are gaining in favor. There has been difference 
of opinion about the places of meeting, but, regarding distribution 
in a city, it makes little difference where they meet if distances can 
be equalized. The room for meeting is of more consequence than 
the building. I feel that academic teaching must be done in clean, 
quiet rooms apart from shops. There is such a thing as ‘‘shop 
atmosphere” and just as surely we can build a subject-feeling 
through the accommodations made. There should be good light 
and comfortable seats. There must be provision for written 
work and a maximum of board space. Books, pictures, charts, and 
all possible objective material must be in evidence. As a class 
files into a room so ordered, the noise and hurry of the shop will be 
quickly erased and minds turned to calm consideration of things 
entirely different. 

Each teacher, after meeting and studying a group, should 
prepare an outline or chart of what may be attempted with that 
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group in the available time. Sections of work may well be motiva- 
tion, spelling, penmanship, sentence errors, paragraphs, letiers, and 
appreciation of literature. We must no longer make the mistake 
of using the English hour primarily to give knowledge of trade 
processes and interesting facts about raw materials and manufac- 
turing or sales methods. English is English. Principles must be 
learned and habits formed. Applications can be made to check 
with interests, but only by the use of a subject-outline can there 
be any real subject-progress. In some localities teachers are 
urged to select essentials and to present them with all possible 
regard for general and specific experiences; in other places they 
are required to forsake logical presentation and to spend the periods 
promiscuously guiding oral and written discussion upon such 
topics as steel, cotton, milling, or any other center of the week’s 
activity. J believe there must be an outline which need not be exhibited, 
which must contain essential phases only, which must be continually 
modified as more and more is learned of group conditions. Plans 
made for regular grade and high-school classes cannot be used. 
After groups have been organized a special unit must be arranged 
for each. 

There should be specifically tabulated what it is thought best to 
present to twenty bargain-counter girls in eighteen one-hour 
meetings or to fifteen sheet-metal apprentices, seventeen years old, 
in thirty-six thirty-minute sessions. With such a guide, there will 
be improvement and the time spent by students using trade 
knowledge in illustrative drills will be fruitful. An important part 
of the work of my course for prospective teachers of English in 
vocational schools is the preparation of just such outlines and the 
charting, under subject-heads, of material which compels correla- 
tion with other school subjects and with the work of students out- 
side of school. A teacher and a class having met, the first duty is 
thorough acquaintance. The things to be determined are: the aim 
of the school, the aim of the course, the age, grade, and knowledge 
ranges, the material equipment available, the number and length 
of meetings, and the results expected. Next comes a general basic 
review, and then the untiring adherence to a course made to meet 
just the set of conditions found. Teachers in part-time schools 
must work from specifications. 
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TEACHERS AND METHODS 
The conditions that make group study necessary also require 
that the methods used be of the most forceful type. Our best 
teachers find it difficult to lead these people because of the individual 
and group differences. Student interests are best served in such 
trying situations by teachers thoroughly versed and possessed of 
subject-enthusiasm. Trained teachers would seem to be preferred 
to others who may have had greater opportunity to know the 
specific calls of a given industry or of vocations generally. The 
function of these classes is not that boys and girls shall be hurried 
into machine-like ability to meet trade demands. If this were the 
aim, engineers or practical craftsmen were best prepared. On the 
other hand, we need people ready to face perplexing class situations 
with skill. For trained English teachers the matter of trade 
application is not so hopeless as many have feared. We need 
subject-mastery, good judgment of values in materials, strength in 
methods, and some appreciation of the demands of industry. 
There must be a willingness and the initiative to meet special 
conditions with courage and openness. Adaptability is the chief 
credential, if any can be placed above good character and personal 
attractiveness. The duty is to measure abilities and aptitudes 
of individuals not always well grouped. No man or woman is 
entirely prepared for such a duty, nor will he ever pass the need 
for improvement. Nothing must be passed lightly by which would 
extend his appreciation of the conditions of labor and his knowledge 
of the materials and the processes which claim the attention of 
students outside the classroom. Such knowledge will prove a 
valuable asset, but must not be held requisite when teachers are 
selected. In this particular we face disappointing conditions. 
Experiment is under way in some schools under the name of the 
one-man plan (or one-woman plan), students spending the entire 
four hours or eight hours of the school week under the supervision 
and instruction of one person, the trade instructor. A skilled 
mechanic, say an electrician, is assigned the duty of improving an 
entire group or several groups each week in trade skill, related 
knowledge, civics, English, hygiene, geography, art, and all other 
branches thought desirable. The result should be foreseen. He 
may neglect what he does not enjoy presenting or what does not 
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seem to appeal. Being more conscientious, he will attempt what 
he is very probably not prepared to do, and will make a bad matter 
worse. He will be without self-assurance, and he may be excelled 
by some of the class in the knowledge of the material itself. Let 
us keep every man to his last, and once the departmental plan is 
well under way, we may look for unity among those who deal with 
a given subject. We are coming to special teachers and special 
supervisors. ‘The advisory committee, useful in establishing school 
policy and fostering understanding and co-operation, cannot be of 
help in course-building and cannot help on methods. We need 
subject-committees—part-time English committees composed of 
people not all of whom are doing part-time work. 

From whatever sources we shall recruit our teachers, it will be 
best to have a general standard only and to assign teachers by 
consideration of individual fitness. This general standard might 
include physical and mental vigor, English-methods training, and a 
willingness to cull material and to develop skill to meet the con- 
ditions of a class and a system. Of course, all should become 
acquainted as rapidly as possible with the history and the literature 
of the vocational-education movement. They should enrol for 
study of the most recent and important attempts in guidance, 
program-building, and methods of teaching and testing. They 
should seek membership in promotive organizations and read 
vocational and teaching journals. Evening courses provided by 
the extension departments of universities and the regular and 
summer sessions of teacher-training institutions are the formal 
types of preparation. Conferences in which teachers of a city or a 
district exchange ideas have always been beneficial. Reading 
assignments and correspondence courses are interesting and good. 
Visiting days offer chances for comparison. It is a new work we are 
in and one which demands slightly different qualifications. These 
cannot be clearly named and we hope will not be soon standardized. 
The writer feels, however, that subject-training must remain a 
prime requirement. 

Some hold that teaching must be largely individual and are 
doing no group work. We must insist on regular presentation 
and the individual work which naturally follows will be reduced in 
amount and will be more definite. To get along without class 
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teaching and discussion is to make one’s self a mechanical repeater 
of principles, facts, corrections, and suggestions to one pupil after 
another. If there is not material enough within the range of the 
class to justify some instructive and inspirational classwork each 
period, the grouping is bad and should be changed. This failing, 
there is recourse to a division within the class so that small groups 
may be instructed and drilled as though members of separate 
classes. Individual lesson sheets, prepared in series and supplied 
as mastered, have proved valuable. The practice should be 
encouraged. ‘There must be all possible recognition of class 
findings, but we suggest that there be intent to do group teaching 
rather than acceptance of the situation from the first as an individual 
matter. 

Teaching must be formal rather than incidental. There must 
be a scheduled period for the work and consciousness on the part 
of class and teacher alike that this period is for English improve- 
ment. Each hour should be given to a definite part of the term 
outline, and each lesson planned, in amount and difficulty, for the 
average student. Slow pupils will be brought even by extra help. 
The more advanced should be held to longitudinal work within the 
hour’s material and not given work of higher type. 

Whether or not to use textbooks has been much discussed. 
I believe that any fairly good text is better than none. Every 
text needs to be supplemented, and this will be satisfactorily done 
by the average teacher. Teaching from an outline or the making 
of a text as the work proceeds is too much to expect of the average 
teacher. Yes, it has been done with some success, but not without 
great loss. ‘Time required for visional study and discrimination in 
method has been put upon the collection and copying of material. 
Such of these courses and texts as have come to my attention have 
been poorly organized and have taken too much for granted. 
They are not texts; they are a practical supplement to the text 
that is not included. Let us choose a good book, one as nearly 
fitted to our purpose as can be found. This will insure many things 
being uniformily understood and will conserve the instructor’s 
time in that he will be spared constant repetition of troublesome 
facts and principles. Not all parts of a text will be used and the 
printed order will probably be ignored. 
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Nothing must be taught betause of precedent or because a 
text presents it. Neither will a proved method always bring 
results. Appeal to the eyes must be made constantly. We should 
employ slides and films when convenient. Students must do 
blackboard work and much oral work. Manual activity is urged, 
not that these learners need the physical movement as do classes 
in all-day sessions, but because they learn more quickly through 
manipulative experiences. Little home work, other than reading, 
should be assigned. The class hour should cover presentation, 
drill, reference, study, and questioning. What is done further 
than these supervised things should be optional but credited 
nevertheless. Under any other procedure, a few ambitious and 
well-prepared students will set a standard that cannot be maintained 


by the average. 
EIGHT CHANCES TO SERVE 


These, then, are the circumstances to be met: new aims, greater 
variables of preparation and learning ability, irregular methods of 
grouping, many teachers with lack of subject-training, little or no 
supervision, conflicting conceptions of what the young folks need 
and how it may be best presented. Can you think of a more 
inviting task than helping to see and to solve the present problems, 
and hundreds sure to arise? Where in the English-teaching field 
is there greater need for the help that your experience makes 
possible? Preparedness breeds responsibility. 

(1) Accept a part-time class, after school hours, a day or two 
each week or give a full year to experimentation with a variety of 
continuation groups. (2) Offer your services to the superintendent 
or co-ordinator or state supervisor who must arrange for these classes. 
He will appreciate counsel and thank you for suggestive outlines and 
hints on method. (3) Help in the preparation of teachers. Begin 
now to plan a course to be offered next summer at some teacher-training 
center. (4) Serve upon an advisory board. (5) Invite the new workers 
fo your association meetings. (6) Publish material which stresses 
essentials and takes little for granted. (7) Interest yourselves in unit 
instruction. (8) Urge departmental work and supervision. 

Professionalism prompts your activity to the end that what is 
done part time in this field may be well done. 





























THEATER PRODUCTION AS A CURRICULUM ACTIVITY 


FREDERICK McCONNELL 


University of California 


In contrast to the perplexity and confusion usually attendant 
upon the production of the high-school play was the method 
involved in a recent production of The Tempest by the high school 
of Berkeley, California. Here Shakespeare was treated in his full 
significance as a writer of plays for the theater, a conception 
heretofore not realized, in his teaching at least, by the average 
high-school instructor. Such conception carries with it a new 
responsibility. When Shakespeare or any other dramatist is 
discussed and studied in terms of the theater, it becomes necessary 
not only to present to the student certain fundamental characteris- 
tics of the theater, but to make such definition clear by practical 
demonstration. 

The faculty of the Berkeley High School have in recent years 
approached the subject of stage production somewhat in the spirit 
of the stage artist. Using Shakespeare as their medium, they 
have brought home to the student in very clear and certain terms 
the fact that, in its more complete sense, stage production is a 
matter of ensemble harmony, that no one element can be dis- 
sociated or stressed apart from the whole production. To the 
practical stage-worker, this theory of theater production seems 
clear enough, and any competent director instinctively strives 
toward consistent co-ordination. It is another thing, however, for 
the amateur to share the same view, and it is indeed an encouraging 
indication of the importance which in these later days attaches 
to the theater that our school authorities should endeavor to 
inculcate in the mind of the student the same professional con- 
ception of a given art as that which is conceived and achieved by 
the professional artist himself. In a word, the Berkeley High 
School production of The Tempest was this year made a curricu- 
lum activity. From every possible angle, the work of the student 
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on behalf of the spring play was dignified by such activity being 
made a part of his school work. He has experienced the double 
joy of receiving credit for the thing he liked to do. 

Early in the first term it was announced that the spring play 
would be Shakespeare’s The Tempest. At the outset a division of 
labor was made among the classes in English, fine art, domestic art, 
science, music, and physical education, and general direction of the 
undertaking assigned to Mr. D. Winter, of the department of 
English. From a general tryout open to the entire school an 
interpretation class was derived. Students in this class were 
permitted to adopt this work in lieu of their regular English course 
and received the same values in credit as that which they would 
receive in other English courses involving similar labor and appli- 
cation. The class was large enough to afford two complete and 
separate casts for the play—a fact which in turn made it possible 
for the director to adopt a system of principal and understudy. 
Later this developed into a double cast system, whereby one cast 
played the first performance, and the other cast the second 
performance. 

While the interpretation class was being organized and receiving 
its preliminary instructions, a stagecraft class was organized within 
the art department under the supervision of Miss Laura Marshall. 
Its first meeting was with the director of the production. At that 
time he told the story of the play, outlining the general plan of the 
stage, the placement of the characters, and of course the spirit 
which was to dominate the production. He placed emphasis on 
the phantasmic quality of The Tempest, and at the outset impressed 
upon the student the necessity of having the scene harmonize with 
the interpretation. The class was advised to conform both to the 
limitations of the stage and to the requirements of the staging. 
They were told that Caliban’s cave was not to be too close to 
Prospero’s cave, that the sky was to be dull and stormy, that on 
this barren island where the action took place there was no shelter 
except that afforded by the tall trees. Ariel was to enter from a 
height in the rear from where he would descend on rocky steps to 
the stage. Caliban probably would exit on his knees and 
Prospero and Miranda would be seen playing chess: the caves, 
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therefore, could be low. With these few instructions the class 
went to work. 

As a first step, each student read the play for himself. Not 
content with this background and that provided by the director 
of the production, Miss Marshall gave a talk on the subject of 
modern stage decoration, referring the class to copies of the Theatre 
Arts Magazine, numerous photographs and prints furnished her 
by Samuel J. Hume, of the Greek Theatre, University of California, 
who for some years has been intimately in touch with the progressive 
work of Berkeley High School, and the writings of Shelden Cheney, 
who, like Mr. Hume, was once a student in the school, and later 
influenced its art activity. The Tempest illustrations of Dulac were 
called upon to impress the student with the significance of color 
and of the presence of a spirit of unreality so dominant in the play. 
Miss Marshall then conducted her class to the stage and at once 
cautioned them to defeat in their preliminary design the insuperable 
difficulties of a concrete, circumscribed high-school auditorium stage 
with its projecting buttresses, its massive and impenetrable walls, 
its inaccessible switchboard, and all the other off-stage horrors which 
make the high-school stage a wilderness of barren hope. Sight 
lines were drawn from both sides of the auditorium and the designer 
was enjoined to plan nothing significant beyond the reasonable 
line of vision. The qualification of reason was necessary because 
of the flanking embrace of a too generous auditorium. A stepladder 
even was called into play and upon this topmost height Ariel was 
asked to determine how much of the balcony he could not see. 

Various exercises were then undertaken. The student made a 
color reproduction of his idea of the stage setting. He then made 
a scale drawing of the scene, first having himself measured the 
actual stage distances which would be involved in his design. The 
first difficulty arose over the matter of trees: should they be 
naturalistic or conventional? ‘The answer was derived from a 
study of trees—from a pile of prints and photographs of all types 
and kinds of trees the student derived inspiration and after due 
reflection adapted for his purpose the conventional tree rather 
than the realistic tree. All drawings and color schemes were sub- 
mitted for inspection. They varied and a great many were 
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unimaginative, yet some betrayed stimulation. Class criticism 
at once was concerned with the matter of design and composition, 
fitness of the color scheme to the purpose of the play, and the 
possibilities of reproduction. Three designs were chosen and the 
winners were made captains of three groups of workers, each group 
being instructed to construct a scene model from the artist’s 
design. A combination of youthful enthusiasm, intelligent direc- 
tion, and a generous amount of pasteboard, tempora, and gum 
muslin produced three models. | These three models were adjudged 
by a faculty committee and a committee from the class, and the 
two judgments given separately favored the work of Edward 
Jabes, a lad of seventeen years. The class after this selection was 
made worked out, in the large, the scheme presented in the model, 
and with such facilities as were at hand and a budget altogether 
too small, achieved a stage setting of beauty and distinction. 

The three models were not without interest. Chiefly they 
indicated, in one case, a more or less conventional adaptation of 
realistic staging, and in the other, a departure from a false standard 
and a quite conscious effort toward decoration. Beyond that they 
showed definite compliance with Professor Winter’s original instruc- 
tions. It is hardly necessary to say that the efforts of the stagecraft 
class stimulated interest among students not directly concerned 
with the production of the spring play, and more than any other 
factor helped to convey the idea that the production had been 
undertaken in a serious and dignified spirit, and that it was worthy 
of more consideration than usually attaches to what too often is 
merely an amateur effort. 

As a matter of fact, the entire school during the final stages of 
the production was keenly alive to what was going on. Elaborate 
and decorative costumes were being made by the students in the 
department of domestic arts, and the electrical and mechanical 
features of the performance were in a process of construction by 
students in the department of science. Perhaps the most striking 
feature from the purely creative standpoint was the contribution 
of the music department. The high school boasts of a symphony 
orchestra of some fifty pieces. Two student members of this 
orchestra composed and orchestrated complete incidental music 
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for the production. The full significance of this achievement 
can best be appreciated when we consider the standard of popular 
music against which the growing mind of the high-school youth 
must contend. 

The final performance of course was in every sense a conspicuous 
and remarkable achievement, full of dignity, distinction, and spirit. 
Shakespeare’s verse was read with incredible intelligence, and 
throughout the entire production a spirit of close co-ordination 
was manifest. It is not the purpose of this article, however, to 
comment upon the actual performance; the writer is concerned 
more with the exercise value involved in the work of preparing the 
play for public presentation. Professor Winter and Miss Marshall 
and their co-workers brought home to the student the fact that a 
Shakespearean production can rightfully command his maximum 
effort. The enterprise afforded him a better basis for critical 
appreciation of the work now being done in the theater with which 
as he grows older he will come in contact, either as a contributing 
artist or as an understanding observer. It will in future likewise 
place him in conflict at once with any kind of theater expression 
which lacks sincerity, conviction, and design. 

Moreover it has aided him to a keener appreciation of his 
privileges as a student, and has brought him into an expressional 
activity systematically co-ordinated with his general high-school 
education. The feeling behind this whole enterprise is well 
expressed by Miss Fanny W. McLean, head of the department of 
English and vice-principal of the Berkeley High School, who in 
many ways is the guiding spirit behind this phase of the school’s 
activity. She says: 

It is the best example of motivated work that we have inthe highschool. It 
brings in more departments than any other activity that we have developed. 
A great part of the work done was a recognized part of the curriculum and this 
gave it a professional character which it would not have had were it made 
merely a student activity. It permitted of daily concentration, coming at a 
regular time. It rightly therefore has primary importance rather than second- 
ary importance, which all ordinary activity always must have. The students 
for the most part have played at their task and have felt that their contribution 
after all was a tribute to genius—in this instance the genius of Shakespeare. 
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An attitude of this kind upon the part of the high-school authori- 
ties will raise art study in the high school to a new and proper 
elevation. Its educational value lies in the fact that it opens up 
to the student potentially, if not immediately, a greater degree of 
life-appreciation. The experience enjoyed by the student engaged 
in such production work, and the influence afforded other students 
who normally would be uninterested, will indeed have a salutary 
effect, coming as it does during the early stages of development, 
upon their powers of observation and judgment not only of things 
but of people. 








TEACHING BEGINNERS TO WRITE THE SHORT-STORY 




























HORACE W. MORELOCK 
West Texas State Normal College 


A few of our colleges and universities offer courses whose pur- 
pose is to assist students in the writing of short-stories. But 
these courses are usually intended only for such students as have 
previously shown considerable talent for this particular form of 
composition. This condition of admission has led teachers for 
the most part to confine their instruction largely to the technique 
of the short-story as exemplified in the masterpieces of a few well- 
known authors. This practice is good, but it serves too few 
students. 

Several years’ experience in teaching the short-story have con- 
vinced me that the student’s appreciation of this form of writing 
and his knowledge of its technical requirements will be sharpened 
by having him plan and write a few short-stories. This assump- : 
tion does not presuppose that those students who take such a 
course will ever write a story worthy a place in our leading maga- 
zines, though a few may attain this enviable distinction. How- 
ever, this is not its purpose, any more than our purpose in teaching 
Shakespeare’s dramas is to make playwrights of our students. 

In this paper I shall explain a method of teaching the short- 
story which I have followed for several years with rather good 
results. Two quarters of college Freshman English are a pre- 
requisite to this course. It presupposes the ability to write clear 
and forceful English which is practically free from mechanical 
errors. The third quarter of Freshman English in this institution 
is optional between the short-story course and description and 
narration as usually taught. I have been gratified at the large 
numbers who have elected the short-story course in preference to 
the other. Few of the students who take the course in the short- 
story ever get very far into “The Domain of Arnheim,” but they : 
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enjoy the work, and the majority of them write stories that meet 
the mechanical requirements of a good story. 

The first assignment in this course is the reading of ten short- 
stories whose distinguishing merit is their technical excellence. 
Three or four of these stories we study somewhat in detail in 
class, emphasizing methods of plot development, character delinea- 
tion, and central theme. We next study a few of Hawthorne’s 
developed themes (taken from his American WNote-Book) as 
related to the finished stories. The aim of this exercise is to 
emphasize the possibilities of seemingly unpromising material for 
purposes of the short-story. 

The class now begins plans for the first written story. The 
groundwork of this story is one of Hawthorne’s undeveloped 
themes, and all members of the class use the same theme. I have 
found the following very good material for this first story: “A 
rich man left by will his mansion and estate to a poor couple. 
They remove into it, and find there a darksome servant, whom 
they are forbidden by will to turn away. He becomes a torment 
to them; and, in the finale, he turns out to be the former master 
of the estate.” 

The first exercise is a class discussion of the possibilities of this 
material for the purpose of a short-story. Nor is it necessary to 
confine the discussion to the limitations prescribed by Hawthorne. 
Such a method of procedure would forestall originality. Since the 
appropriateness of all material finally selected is to be determined 
by its ability to function well in the climax, we discuss whether 
it would be better to have the poor people fulfil the conditions of 
the will or to disappoint the donor. The next problem is, What 
could prompt a rich man to make such a will? The following are 
typical answers to this question: “‘This old man desired some one 
to care for him in his old age, and this was his method of testing 
character.’”’ “‘He may have owed a debt of gratitude, which he 
wished to pay.’ ‘Perhaps it is a question of family pride.” 
“‘He may have been the rejected suitor of the mother of one of 
these poor people.” 

A suitable character for this kind of a story next demands con- 
sideration. What kind of a man would likely make such a will? 
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The class is given an exercise in finding adjectives that appropri- 





ately characterize the kind of man they think most suitable for 





After a brief discussion of these adjectives, the class 


such a story. 





selects two or three of the most appropriate ones for use in the 





The next problem is to provide a suitable background for 





What about the old servant’s personal appearance ? 






How would he be likely to keep his premises ? 


Suggest a suitable 


interior of the mansion? We have a 


What about the 





class discussion as to the amount and kind of description we are 





All the discussions are informal, and precede 


to use in the story. 





The purpose of these discussions 


any definite plan for the story. 





is to stimulate students to think constructively in the direction of 






a well-planned story. 


The class is now ready to select a few incidents, not more than 





Shall the old servant provoke 


three, which shall test character. 





the clash, or shall the poor people play this réle? For the next 





exercise the class should find appropriate incidents and be prepared 





to explain and defend their possibilities for the purpose in hand. 





We give attention to the time, place, and nature of the incidents 
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In the end, all students use the same 


we are to use in the story. 





number, the same kind, and the same order of incidents. All 





these points are determined by a majority vote of the students. 
The only real problem for students in this first story is to find 







appropriate language the development 


subject-matter. 


of predetermined 


For the second story the class should search daily newspapers 
; : pa} 





for incidents that have in them the possibilities of a short-story, 
I : 





or relate some incident that has come under their observation. 





They make a collection of these incidents, bring them to the class, 





and we devote a brief discussion to those that seem most worth 





The following are typical examples of their findings: 





‘Miss Brackenridge of San Antonio, Texas, offers to educate some 






country girl at the College of Industrial Arts. 


The condition of 


this scholarship is that the young lady who accepts it must agree 
to return to the farm after graduation and give to country life 






The possibilities of this situation for 


the benefit of her training.” 





No discussion is had of the 


a good short-story are very patent. 
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number, kind, or order of incidents to be used; nor is there any 
discussion of the kind or amount of description to be used in sup- 
port of these incidents. However, we ask such general, suggestive 
questions as the following: ‘‘What would probably be the most 
interesting theme of a story based upon this situation?” “Suggest 
some complicating forces.”” The following are representative 
answers to these questions: “‘The story should be a test of the 
girl’s honor. Of course, she must return to the country, in spite 
Complicat- 


of some compelling force urging her to the contrary.” 


ing forces: ‘‘She might fall in love with some boy from the city.” 
“Her new outlook upon life might make her dissatisfied with 
country life; she might even try to satisfy her conscience on the 
score that she could be more useful elsewhere.”’ 

One young man gave the following incident, which had come 
under his own observation. In his community an ambitious 
young school-teacher became dissatisfied with his salary. After 
school hours and of Saturdays he stayed in the village post-office, 
of which his brother was postmaster. One evening in late Novem- 
ber he mysteriously disappeared. Four years later he notified the 
government authorities at Washington, D.C., that he wanted to 
surrender to them. He stated that he had robbed the post-office 
in the little village where he taught of five hundred dollars. The 
post-office department at Washington at once sent an inspector to 
investigate. The inspector could find no irregularities in the 
management of this office. It later developed that the young 
man’s brother knew of the theft at the time of its occurrence, and 
quietly replaced the money. The young man who thought this 
good material for a short-story tagged it thus: ‘‘Good material for 
a conscience story.” 

These are but a few of the numerous illustrations I could give 
in explanation of our method of procedure in writing the second 
story. Often students will suggest a theme which has been 
developed by some well-known author. After a discussion of 
this theme, I usually refer the class to this story for reading. 
Considerable interest is usually manifested in the search for suit- 
able material, and often there are animated discussions as to the 


appropriateness of subjects. Two important reasons, it seems to 
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me, argue strongly in support of such exercises. In the first place, 
they develop in students the ability to give proper values to life’s 
experiences. But perhaps the most practical lesson they will learn 
is a newer and fuller meaning of Wordsworth’s well-known lines, 

O Reader! had you in your mind 

Such stores as silent thought can bring, 

O gentle Reader! you would find 

A tale in every thing. 
Nothing will stimulate in students a heartier or a more wholesome 
enthusiasm for literature than a conscious realization that the 
seemingly most ordinary occurrences are often good subject-matter 
for excellent stories. This valuable lesson once learned, they will 
the more readily and easily function literature in life. Too much 
of our teaching is divorced from that throbbing life which appeals 
to students most strongly. 

The third, and last, story required for the quarter, must be an 
original story in all particulars. I insist upon the fulfilment of 
only one condition—that the story shall function in some industrial, 
political, social, etc. problem or condition with which the students 
are intimately acquainted. The purpose of this condition is to 
compel students to apply the information they have learned to 
new situations. For this third assignment a young lady wrote a 
very interesting and amusing story entitled ‘A Search for a Hus- 
band.” She took the position that the world-war would naturally 
produce a scarcity of material for matrimonial purposes; that it 
had already changed conditions and, consequently, the social 
relations of the sexes. Her story opened in Puritan Boston. The 
heroine of the story shocks her mother by revealing her intentions 
of going in search of a husband. ‘The mother pleads that ‘‘ woman 
must wait to be wooed”’; but her daughter insists that her mother’s 
ideas of social proprieties belong to a by-gone age. The young 
lady is not sentimental, but rather a modern woman with business 
instincts. However, her determination to succeed betrays her 
into a number of amusing incidents. She finds conditions in all 
sections of the country about the same, and competition strong. 

I have selected for the purpose of my brief discussion perhaps 
the simplest form of all stories, the story of incident. But the 
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method I have followed will apply equally well to all other forms 
of stories, and Hawthorne’s American Note-Book will furnish 
abundant material for the purpose. Poe and O. Henry also have 
a few undeveloped themes. 

I do not claim that this method of teaching the short-story 
will make authors of all who take such a course. But I believe 
that the training they will derive from such a method of procedure 
will enhance their appreciation of this form of literature and conse- 
quently give them a new interest in it. I am convinced, also, 
that most students who take such a course learn to write mechani- 
cally correct stories. The short-story is a difficult and exacting 
form of art, and we cannot hope that students will learn even its 
fundamental principles unless we give them definite, concrete 
assistance in studying stories “‘from the inside out.” 






















FIVE WEEKS’ INTENSIVE STUDY OF THE DRAMA 
WITH HIGH-SCHOOL SENIORS 


MARGARET M. SKINNER 
High School, Janesville, Wisconsin 

So much is being done nowadays to vary the traditional lit- 
erature course of the high-school Senior and to fit him to appreciate, 
to a certain extent, his opportunities and responsibilities as a 
future citizen, that an experiment carried out along this line in 
the Wisconsin High School' may prove interesting. There is much 
here which is mere teaching framework, for I have endeavored to 
suggest the approach and procedure as well as the completion of 
each step. Much of it, naturally, grew out of class comment 
in fact, the whole course was the outcome of an informal discussion 
raised by one pupil’s pertinent question: ‘‘We all of us see some 
plays and lots of movies, but most of us don’t know how to tell 
whether they’re really good. Can’t we learn that this year?” It 
was just that for which I worked, the cultivation of an ability to 
discriminate between the good and the poor, the beautiful and the 
commonplace. It will be noticed that there is ample opportunity 
for all kinds of work in this plan, particularly for individual research, 
the effective use of a library, and the necessity of giving to others 
in concrete, definite form the facts and conclusions which the 
pupil has worked out for himself. Through much of the work he 
is brought face to face with vital, present-day problems. There 
can be little passive absorption of material; each individual must 
create or strengthen his critical ability. There is a core of common 
information for all and unlimited avenues toward indefinite goals 
for the intellectually curious pupils. There is vigorous challenge 
to each boy and girl in the discussion, the publicity of individual 
achievement, the sharing of interest. Above all, there is no limit 
set to assigned work; paths are pointed out, and each young 

*Miss Skinner was formerly an instructor in the University of Wisconsin 
High School. 
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pioneer blazes his own trail, turning to the teacher for help only 
when he is confused or in trouble. 

We began our drama study in the Wisconsin High School while 
we were completing a composition “drive.’’ For the first few 
days the drama assignment for home work was indeterminate: 
‘Find out all you can about beginnings of plays.”” While the boys 
and girls dug away at histories, encyclopedias, and literary sources, 
using the school library, their varying home equipments, and the 
public libraries, I worked out a reading list—limited, of course, to 
what was obtainable—and begged or borrowed as many copies as 
possible of good modern plays. Recent numbers of the English 
Journal and the Drama League Monthly offered invaluable sug- 
gestions. During the class hour most of the time was spent on 
composition, the pupils working out themes along certain patterns, 
using as subject-matter picture explanation and description or 
the drama-reading they were doing. I spent the time moving 
about from pupil to pupil, checking errors, suggesting improve- 
ments in plan or structure, outlining more work for those who were 
quickest or sending them to help fellow-pupils who were having 
trouble. During the hour each day I endeavored to have a brief 
talk with every pupil on his reading, keeping track of the general 
trend of subject-matter, suggesting further sources and material 
or new topics of research. Naturally there was much duplication 
both in subject-matter and sources. As each arrived at what 
seemed the end of his resources, I suggested that he organize his 
material into a talk, and that he make charts, diagrams, cardboard 
or sandbox models, blackboard sketches to illustrate his topic. 
By the end of the week, we had a bulletin board covered with 
interesting pictures, some of them drawn by pupils, some magazine 
pictures, some borrowed from library collections; we had a beautiful 
model of a Greek theater and one of a movable stage with side 
curtains, trapdoor, and even a hell mouth, flaming with strips of 
red and yellow paper. We spent two class periods giving reports, 
explaining models and diagrams, answering questions. Some 
pupils had gone back to the days of Greece and Rome, some 
had begun with the plays of the Middle Ages, but all of them 
knew something. As the work progressed, each took notes for 
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his individual card catalogue, as we had done all year. These 
boxes, by the way, were occasionally the object of an informal 
conference with me or one of the more mature pupils until I was 
sure that each boy and girl had learned how to take fairly clear, 
usable notes. As a teaching device, they prevent inattention by 
focusing interest in the subject under discussion through their 
demand for prompt and individual action; because of their flexi- 
bility and novelty they seem to be preferable to notebooks. 

With our interest still keen in the medieval stage, we took up 
Everyman, which we read entirely in class. I made the most of 
my opportunity to make definite and sure the background we had 
gained and to set a standard for future play-reading, calling 
attention to some dramatic mechanism as well as the more familiar 
plot, characterization, style. Another time I should suggest more 
collateral work with all such play-reading—sketches of costumes, 
scenery, additional stage directions, careful cutting of a scene for 
oral presentation; and I believe a permanent puppet theater, such 
as any clever boy could construct from a packing box, would be 
both interesting and instructive. It happened that several pupils 
had seen Everywoman and Experience, recent parodies of Everyman, 
and their reports and comparisons were of decided value in mod- 
ernizing what might have seemed impossibly old. Another 
interesting correlation which could grow out of this would be a 
similar dramatization of some schoo] situation; this could be used 
to advantage in the school magazine or newspaper or, if there were 
time, worked as a class problem for presentation before the entire 
school. 

Soon we had collected quite a representative library of worth- 
while dramas. I explained the list of plays, which I had posted, 
gave a few definite questions or statements of what to watch for 
particularly in each drama, and told the pupils to read, keeping 
track—by notes of some sort—of the play plots and strong points, 
and carefully jotting down all questions which occurred to them 
as they worked. Constantly we were to be on the alert for links 
with modern plays and play situations. 

While this was going on outside class, we took stock of the 
Shakspere plays we had studied or read carefully. Macbeth, 
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Hamlet, Julius Caesar, The Merchant of Venice we all knew; we 
were divided fairly evenly on Twelfth Night, Midsummer-Night’s 
Dream, and As You Like It. Then I named a definite date by 
which each of us should have reviewed them all—five plays at least 
for everyone, and two more for those who wanted extra work— 
and called for a volunteer leader of the discussion for each one. 
Because King Lear had been presented recently, and some of us 
had an enthusiastic interest in it, we chose that and The Tempest, 
which was in our class-book, for study together. Both these plays 
we read in the usual fashion—informally dramatizing wherever 
possible, working out character sketches, raising and discussing, 
in one group or several small ones, various questions and big ideas 
suggested by speeches and plot problems. We were far more 
interested in dramatic mechanism, however, than we had ever 
been, and many of us learned, to our amazement, how exceedingly 
similar are the methods of dramatists of all times. 

Before we were ready for the review of the Shakspere plays, I 
had had an interview with each of the volunteer leaders, to make 
sure that he knew the play and was really prepared to lead class 
discussion. The plan worked out well; class comments raised 
fine points frequently, and I saw to it that no time was wasted on 
unnecessary or obvious material. Each of us kept on his desk a 
small library, for many and many a time we frantically dug out 
words or passages in defense or refutation of some statement. As 
a round-up, each pupil selected some subject in which he had become 
interested through his reading or class discussion and developed, 
out of class, what was for many a veritable thesis. A few compared 
plots; some gave historical backgrounds of plays; many worked 
out character sketches. There was no standard set; each pupil 
chose a topic interesting to himself and worked it out as he wished. 

By this time, everyone had read fairly well into the list of 
modern plays. Each pupil was told to select a playwright in whom 
he was really interested, and to make a special study of his work, 
reading as many of his plays as possible. The only stipulation 
was that the report must be based on the pupil’s own knowledge 
of his chosen writer and that secondary material be used sparingly. 
In a few cases there was duplication of choice, and I advised the 
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pooling of material and the organizing of it into separate topics. 

In all of this work—the reading of plays on the list, the preparation 

for the special topic—each pupil kept cards. By calling these in 

from time to time, I managed to check fairly accurately the work 
covered, and to catch up those pupils who were losing interest 
because of laziness or misinterpretation of material. 

Finally the topics and discussions of plays began to take shape. 
There was so much to say, to question, to explain, that we usually 
spent our whole period on two or three men; yet the work never 
seemed to drag. Again I used the reaction device of note-taking, 
varying it by having those who gave topics collect the cards of the 
class and check them—catching their fellows’ errors and, in my 
eyes more important, measuring their own accomplishments as 
speakers and teachers by definite results. The plays starred in 
the list which follows were read in class—as the Shakspere plays 
had been read, dramatically and critically—and helped to break 
the monotony of too many topics. 

Although we all realize how statistics can distort facts and how 
unimportant they are, I think we all like to check ourselves by 
them occasionally. Of forty-seven pupils, no one read fewer than 
eighteen plays; more than half read thirty-five; three (two boys 
and a girl) read forty-three; one boy read fifty-one. To make 
sure that the fun and novelty of the work had not destroyed my 
own sense of values, I gave an impromptu quiz bristling with fact 
and memory questions as well as interpretive ones. Of the forty- 
seven closely graded papers, seven-tenths were good and excellent. 
* Everyman. 

Shakspere: *King Lear; *The Tempest; Hamlet; Macbeth; Julius Caesar; 
Merchant of Venice; Twelfth Night; Midsummer Night’s Dream; As You 
Like It. 

Goldsmith: *She Stoops to Conquer; The Good-Natured Man. 

Sheridan: The Rivals; The School for Scandal. 

Ibsen: *An Enemy of Society. 

Maeterlinck: The Blue-bird; The Intruder. 

Shaw: *Androcles and the Lion; Arms and the Man; You Never Can Tell. 

Galsworthy: *The Mob; Strife; Justice. 

Barrie: Half Hours; Quality Street. 

Zangwill: The Melting Pot. 
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Yeats: *The Land of Heart’s Desire; Cathleen Ni Hoolihan; The Pot of Broth. 

Gregory: Seven Short Plays. 

Fitch: The Social Climbers; The Truth. 

Mackaye: Canterbury Pilgrims; Jeanne d’Arc; The Immigrants; The Scare- 
crow. 

Gale: Neighbors. 

Leonard: *Glory of the Morning. 

Howells: Farces. 

Moody: The Great Divide. 

Peabody: The Piper. 

Middleton: Embers; Possession. 

Dix: Across the Border. 








A HIGH-SCHOOL LIBRARY IN ACTION 


CARRIE BELLE PARKS 
East High School, Rochester, New York 


The Gilbert School at Winsted, Connecticut, a heavily endowed 
day-school under private management, but free to all townspeople, 
contains “one of the best-organized libraries for school purposes 
in the United States. There are about 12,000 volumes, with 
yearly accessions of new books amounting to between four hundred 
and five hundred volumes, together with about thirty of the best 
weekly and monthly periodicals.” 

The library is a well-lighted attractive room. Because of the 
rapid growth of the school the tables are a little crowded and nearly 
all the wall space isin use. The pictures are good, especially ‘‘The 
Evolution of the Book.” The bulletin board is well stocked with 
propaganda and bait. Occasionally fresh flowers enliven the 
intellectual atmosphere. 

School begins at nine, but at eight-thirty the library is a place 
of anxious activity. Several students are fluttering about, seeking 
important last-minute bits of information. Forte or pianissimo 
remarks are frequent: 

What was the Ananias Club? We’re studying Roosevelt and I know he 
used the name. 

I’ve spent two hours on my speech and yet I haven’t found the closing 
illustration that I want. Ah! This cartoon on the bulletin board gives me an 
idea. 

Miss Wilde, I have fourth period vacant. Will you please find me some 
material on Gothic architecture? I have a special topic in history. 

Shucks! I never can get hold of the Readers’ Guide, and I have just ten 
minutes to finish my bibliography on universal military training. 

O, Miss Wilde, Miss Browning wants to know if she can have the Jvanhoe 
blue-prints the third period. 

* The Gilbert School Catalogue, 1919-20. 
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There are always one or two people getting their first look at 
the morning paper, and a few who are drawing books for future 
reading. Always, too, some teacher comes in for eleventh-hour 
preparation, or stops for a bookish chat with a pupil, or perhaps 
gives a bit of timely help to a belated virgin in search of oil. 

Throughout the day the school library is meeting demands 
upon it; in fact, it frequently does not sleep nights, as the teachers 
have access to it at all times. It is also open two afternoons and 
evenings to the general public, thus supplementing the town library. 
A variety of glimpses will give an idea of its importance as a center 
of school activity. 

The library has unexpected uses in different subjects. For 
instance, a mathematics class studies geometric designs and makes 
a school monogram; the mechanic arts class is referred to the 
book How We Are Sheltered; a commercial geography student looks 
up ‘‘sesame’’ and finds the reason for Ruskin’s book-title; the boys 
use the Scientific American to prove their point in a pseudo-scientific 
discussion in English—the teacher having unwarily walked into a 
pitfall. System is a magazine much used by the commercial 
students. The household arts and music classes have their tempt- 
ing reference material: among the recent accessions are a new 
book of the opera and one on etiquette. 

In English and history the library is as essential as chemicals 
to the chemist or apparatus to physics demonstration. ‘The history 
classes weave a rich background from reference reading and from 
special topics given orally before the class. A large revolving 
bookcase, given over to the history teacher, is filled with books 
pertaining to some phase of the class work: for example, a shelf 
marked ‘Modern European History’’ may contain narratives of 
the Protestant Reformation or biographic material on Napoleon. 
The pupils have free access to all shelves, and a chance to explore 
inviting by-paths while they also continue the main highway of 
their subject. 

The English teachers have similar reference shelves. A few 
titles may be suggestive. Bulfinch’s Age of Fable, various transla- 
tions of the Odyssey and Iliad, Gayley’s Greek Myths—these and 
others are on the first-year English shelf. The pupils acquire a 
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first-hand acquaintance with them that is entirely improbable without 
class reference. For the study of Jvanhoe there is all the wealth 
of material on chivalry to draw from. Here (as elsewhere) the 
use of abundant pictures, diagrams, and fine illustrated editions 
adds to the interest appreciably. When it comes to Sohrab and 
Rustum and Lays of Ancient Rome, the children are treated to a 
shelf full of interesting and youthful poetry: Riley, Stevenson, 
“John Gilpin’s Ride,” old ballads, Longfellow, ‘The Courtin,’’ 
and even The Book of Golden Numbers, which gives several Freshmen 
a chance to know juvenile favorites that have been overlooked in 
their earlier education. I must mention here ‘“‘The Cataract of 
Lodore,”’ which never fails to please Freshmen; they gain a new 
interest in and respect for the mechanics of poetry and a new delight 
in rhythm. 

Early in the Freshman year the English classes begin a series of 
library lessons given to Freshmen and Sophomores by the librarian 
(who has had teaching experience) until the pupils have adequate 
training in methods of using the library. The mere names of these 
lessons will show their inestimable value." 


FRESHMAN YEAR 

1. Explanation of how to register. How to borrow and return books. 
Library rules. Deportment in the library. Care of books. 

2. The book: its parts, title-page, index, contents, etc. How to open a book. 

3. Dewey decimal classification. Ten main classes. Explanation of R 
and J. 

4. The card catalogue. Author, title, and subject cards. 

5. Shelf arrangement. Special collections, bound magazines, reference 
books, etc. 


6. Dictionaries, encyclopedias, atlases. Good and bad points of each. 


SOPHOMORE YEAR 

1. Brief review of classification. Brief review of catalogue. 

2. Periodical indexes. 

3. Biographical dictionaries, gazetteers, Connecticut and local reference 
books, historical reference books. 

4. Index to poetry, short-story index, portrait index, quotations, prov- 
erbs, etc. Concordances. 

5. Reference books not previously taught. 

6. The making of a bibliography. Aidsinbookselection. U.S. catalogue. 
A.L.A. aids. 


tThis list was furnished by Miss Frances Hobart, former librarian of the school. 
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Lately these lessons have been given in the library rather than 
in the classrooms, an obvious advantage. A library question is 
included in the regular school tests—a wise provision, to put this 
on the same basis as other English work. Each lesson is followed 
by exercises to be completed within a few days. Thus the pupil 
puts into immediate practice what he has learned. 

It is amusing to walk into the library just after these lessons. 
The bewildered Freshmen are a group of lost souls who have to be 
rescued and shown that the very books they wanted are right under 
their hands; their chief aptitude is for sheeplike huddling over a 
book or shelf they see someone else working at. But they soon 
become independent and after a few lessons step out confidently 
to solve a new problem. 

The results of these lessons are early apparent. The Freshmen 
soon learn how to find books by the Dewey system and can rummage 
through the stacks without supervision. When they are reading 
Old Greek Folk Stories and the teacher wishes to supplement these 
by stories of the Argonauts, all that is necessary is to ask a girl 
to look up the reference; she is able to find it easily and quickly. 

This illustrates one of the most important features of a library 
in close connection with classroom work—immediateness. A need 
arises suddenly and is promptly and adequately met. In a class 
in American history when General Sheridan was discussed, several 
pupils showed a hazy memory or ignorance of Reed’s poem. The 
teacher sent to the library for it and read it to the class; thus 
the association was immediate and correspondingly impressive. 
Usually references can be looked up during the period in 
which a question arises, statements can be constantly verified, and 
unforeseen difficulties cleared up. Otherwise, these matters would 
often be left at loose ends and inefficiently attended to, or lost in 
the mass of things left undone. 

At the Gilbert School there is a system of weekly themes, oral 
and written alternating. During the Freshman year the pupils 
are encouraged to give oral themes on local history: Israel Putnam, 
the Barkhamsted lighthouse, the judges’ cave, the early settle- 
ment of Winsted. The library material along this line is plentiful 
and—note this!—adequately classified and therefore easily 
accessible. 
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During the study of American literature the students use Pace’s 
book of readings as a text, but do a great deal of reference work. 
In the Senior year a survey of English literature is actually possible 
with such a library, for the student gains his knowledge of Chaucer 
from The Canterbury Tales and The Modern Reader’s Chaucer, his 
knowledge of moralities from selected plays, of eighteenth-century 
poetry from the poems, rather than from a study of the progress of 
literature by means of prosy abstracts and criticisms administered 
in cramming doses. Long, Bates, and Halleck appear, to be sure, 
but in their proper characters as auxiliaries and not as usurpers of 
the place of literature itself. 

Through a study of Stevenson the pupils meet other writers 
of sketches and familiar essays, especially contemporary writers. 
The contemporary readings recommended should be carefully 
selected and should not take the place of classics that have stood 
the test of time. Yet so much of a pupil’s mental environment is 
furnished with writings of the day that he should know how to 
choose and measure these. Though he may be slow to enjoy 
association with authors of an older generation, many a young 
American can be led into companionship with the writers on present 
day affairs; this contact once made, it is possible to arouse an 
interest in earlier literary classics. 

This same method is successful with modern poetry. Collec- 
tions such as Miss Rittenhouse’s two volumes of Modern Verse, 
A Treasury of War Poetry, High Tide, and The New Poetry are 
worth while. Few are the pupils who will not respond to ‘Da 
Leetla Boy’’ (Daly), “The Highwayman”’ (Noyes), “General 
William Booth Enters into Heaven” (Vachel Lindsay). You can 
bait the boys with Kipling and Service, the girls with Ann Rutledge 
(Masters), The House and the Road (Peabody), and Songs for My 
Mother (Branch). 

The Gilbert library is well stocked with periodicals in constant 
use by teachers and pupils. Occasionally for English work each 
pupil reads and reports on a magazine, giving and getting new 
enjoyment. Although there are many collections of short-stories 
in the library, the current and bound magazines are an indispensable 


source of supply. This is also true of essays; in this case the pupil 
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benefits greatly by becoming conscious that a magazine exists for 
him aside from its stories. Such an investigation of periodicals 
cannot be made without a library, as only a few magazines will be 
at the command of private resources. That a variety of publications 
should be examined was once impressed upon me by the delight of 
a Senior girl at making friends with the National Geographic Maga- 
zine, which she had never before seen—except the cover. ‘The 
current magazines and the Reader’s Guide are constantly used in 
the preparation of oral themes and, of course, in debate work. 

The daily newspaper, The New York Times, seldom has an idle 
moment. A metropolitan paper is a part of the equipment of any 
school library, but is particularly necessary in a community far 
from New York. I emphasize this because when I first gave a 
lesson on New York newspapers to a small-town group, one girl’s 
remark illuminated an unsuspected dark corner: “I’ve never dared 
to tackle a New York paper because it was so big.”’” The physical 
matter of terrifying size had been as formidable a barrier as not 
knowing where to find things. One of the chief advantages of the 
daily display in the library is that the pupil inevitably gets used to 
seeing a respectable New York paper. It becomes a habit, and the 
mighty force of familiarity may build up immunity against the 
yellow peril flaunted at him from every newstand. 

During the short recess the Gilbert library is at its social best. 
A group at one table is excitedly compiling material for rebuttal 
speeches; there is always a boy or two poring over Popular Me- 
chanics; a jolly committee is gathering jokes for a coming minstrel 
show. Here, a boy chuckling over the column “By the way”’ turns 
to the first one at hand to share his enjoyment. A few solitary 
readers are using their short time to advantage: fifteen minutes of 
isolation in a glorious romance, or an indignant perusal of an 
editorial rejoicing over the victory of a Democratic candidate. 
Best of all are the people who are browsing—drifting about among 
the stacks, stopping to pull out a book, dipping into a new magazine 

just browsing, sometimes idly, sometimes profitably, and often 

in glad surprise happening on an undreamed-of source of interest. 

At the close of the one session all is bustle in the library, for 
this is the time when everyone struggles at once to draw out books 
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—to the despair of the librarian and her assistant. Some have to 
hurry to catch the motor trucks for the towns near by, others are 
anxious to start off with their friends, all are ravenous with the 
usual one-thirty hunger. Soon the scramble is over and the boys 
and girls disperse with their books. In this final achievement of 
the day the library reaches out into the homes and links home and 
school together, to the educational upbuilding of both. 
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A BASIS FOR ADVANCED FRESHMAN COMPOSITION 

The plan for composition work which I shall describe here is designed 
for the second half of the Freshman year in college. It presupposes a 
thorough drill during the first half-year in the principles of exposition 
and the practices of good use, and also in original composition. The 
second half-year I devote to familiarizing the student with vivid prose 
style in a series of essays which present to the student a fairly consecutive 
view of the more important productions in English literature. I have 
used for this purpose a series of essays by Hazlitt which have been 
conveniently brought together in one volume. In order to give definite- 
ness to the work and make it disciplinary and productive of results I 
have had each student follow the scheme suggested below with regard 
to each essay. After each essay one or more of the most easily grasped 
productions by the author were read and discussed from the student’s 
point of view in the light of the comments in the essay. Hazlitt is not 
impeccable in style, but he is vivid, full of imagination, audacious, 
and admirably designed to illustrate principles of interest in prose- 
writing. 

In the course the following essays were read, each being followed 
by a study of a specimen of the work of the writer discussed in the essay: 
“The Age of Elizabeth” (Antony and Cleopatra), “‘Spenser”’ (short 
selections from the Faerie Queene), “Shakespeare” (A Mid-Summer 
Night’s Dream, Twelfth Night), “Milton” (Paradise Lost, I and II), 
“Pope” (Epistle to Dr. Arbuthnot and The Rape of the Lock), “On the 
Periodical Essayists’’ (selections from the Everyman Library Century 
of English Essays), “‘ Mr. Wordsworth” and “ Mr. Coleridge”’ (selections), 
“Mr. Southey,” “Elia,” and ‘‘Sir Walter Scott” (selections and reference 
to Ivanhoe previously read), ““Lord Byron” (selections), “My First 
Acquaintance with Poets.’’ Any other similar consecutive series of 
essays written in a vivid, vital prose and covering a broad period with 
which the student should early acquire familiarity would have served. 
The actual assignments were determined, in the present case, by the 
convenience of having the essays all included in a single volume. 

The method of building upon this reading the composition work in 
the course was briefly as follows: 
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1. Précis: First, the student was to write in original words a sentence 
summarizing the thought of every paragraph and indicate by numerals 
in the margin the main divisions of thought. Next, on the basis of 
these sentences, he was to form a paragraph summarizing the content 
of the essay. Finally, he was to re-write this summary with attention 
to the form of the paragraph: structure, transition, etc. 

2. Next, the student was to copy from the essay five sentences which 
seemed to him for some reason striking or effective. He was to be 
prepared to state clearly the reasons for making the selections. Exact 
references were required. 

3. He was to list new or unfamiliar words (ten at least), give defini- 
tions from the dictionary, and use each correctly in an original sentence 
which made the meaning apparent. 

4. He was then in his own words to express two new ideas suggested 
to him by the essay. 

5. Occasionally, the student was called upon to copy sentences 
illustrating different principles of punctuation and to give the rules. 

6. It should be added that all written work was discussed in con- 
ference and kept on file in notebook covers. 

At first students are inclined to rebel at the formalism of the method. 
If they are taken into the teacher’s confidence and made to understand 
what it is that is being aimed at, I have found them to enter into the work 
with a good deal of interest. Of course the work is distributed over the 
necessary number of periods, and no student is expected to perform the 
whole process of analysis here suggested at one time. The method 
depends largely for its success upon the remarkable power Hazlitt has 
of stimulating the imagination. Ofcourse the teacher must help. When 
all is said and done, the student has been spared a possible antipathy 
to a writer for whom he should feel an admiration and liking. If the 
analyzing method kills for him all interest in Hazlitt, no great harm has 
been done. The illustrative examples are not subjected to this narrow 
examination. The value of the use of the précis as a thought-building 
discipline is recognized generally, but not so widely perhaps as it should 
be. Everyone will recall John Stuart Mill’s account of his early training 
in making digests for his father. The student was asked to copy five 
sentences which seemed to him effective for the purpose of setting up 
echoes of good style in his mind. It is Matthew Arnold’s “touchstone” 
method applied to prose. The student will frequently pick out bizarre 
specimens, but with a little training he learns to look for sentences which 
are powerful in wording, full of vivid imagery, or suggestive in phrase- 
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ology, and to understand why they are effective. He gradually builds 
up by himself a case book on style. It is unnecessary to comment upon 
the listing of unfamiliar words beyond the fact that Hazlitt’s vocabulary 
is not usually beyond what the student should familiarize himself with, 
and it is furthermore rich and vigorous. The student at first has 
difficulty in finding two new ideas suggested by the reading. The 
exercise is worth while if it does nothing more than impress upon the 
student’s mind the painful fact that the number of our original ideas is 
lamentably small. It may, however, help him to arrive at that kind 
of constructive reading which every author hopes for. 

When the course is done, the students will know something about 
some of our most vital literature. They will also be familiar with vivid 
prose to an extent that will enable them to recognize it and in some 
particulars perhaps in their own way to imitate it. They will have 
increased their vocabulary, and their exact knowledge of the meaning 
of words, and have worked out for themselves some of the principles of 
style. 

Most of all they will have learned how to read, how to “tear the 
heart out of a paragraph,” to use Bliss Perry’s admirable phrase, and to 
know when they do not understand what they have read, something the 
ordinary student is strangely unable to do, being used to comprehending 
little more than half of what he reads. I have found that students soon 
begin to ask what different sentences mean exactly, to question Hazlitt’s 
accuracy of phrase, the punctuation, the sentence structure, and thought 
organization. I will say merely that they begin to do these things. 
They have at all events been exposed to vital writing, made to think it 
through, and to imprint on their minds bold figures and luminous ideas. 


M. ELLtwoop SMITH 
OREGON AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
CORVALLIS, ORE. 


THE RIVERBANK THEATER 

“When Drama went indoors it died. Drama and Architecture 
must have the sun on them to live.’’—Gordon Craig. 

With the way prepared as it was during war time, and the needs 
of the people during peace, The Brackenridge High School, San Antonio, 
Texas, gave an impetus to community drama when they developed the 
unique Riverbank Theater on the school grounds, for the use of the 
community, and produced Mackaye’s Jeanne D’Arc as a magnificent 
drama-pageant, thereby vitalizing past ages and reinterpreting to 
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Americans the spirit and work of The Maid in modern terms of vision 
and service. ‘The production created a great and memorable impression 
of poetry and nature combined, of the work of the hands joined to the 
dreams of the soul of youth, of the welding of many elements into an 
artistic unit. 

When the June, 1919, class was looking about for a “best ever” 
play, there were several reasons why it did not seem desirable to continue 
to produce in the large auditorium past Broadway successes, even 
though those which had been produced during the two years’ existence 
of the schoo] had been in many ways superior to the manner of production 
of the originals. Nosystem of democratic try-outs, double casts, careful, 
sincere training, could free the productions from something of the 
artificiality and superficial glamor of the commercial stage; from the 
exploitation and placing in the lime-light of those few young persons 
who least needed the training and opportunity. Secret shy hopes for 
“parts” could not be lightly set aside. What the class and school 
needed was an opportunity to rally around an ideal so big that individual 
personalities were merged into a common whole. This was the dramatic 
moment in a cantonment city to drive home the big theme of the world- 
sacrifice. 

It was with the eye of faith that one could visualize in the unfinished 
school-grounds, on the bank of the quiet little San Antonio River, 
which ran through one corner, the duplication in miniature of the 
setting for the St. Louis pageant. When complete stock was taken of 
the situation it developed that there was the rare combination of mild, 
dry climate, semi-circular amphitheater space for twenty-five hundred 
people, lending itself naturally to terraced seats; a naturally sloping 
stage-ground across the stream, with a natural background of trees 
and bushes, which could be supplemented by quick-growing vines and 
shrubs, providing informal exits by land, as well as water; vistas of 
woodland behind, and down the tree-arched curve of the stream, which 
with the inclosing bluff in the other direction gave intimacy and seclu- 
sion. Careful testing revealed perfect acoustic properties, the stream 
acting as a reflector; a Domremy fairy tree grew on the stage ground; 
and added to all this were the material advantages of central location 
and the atmosphere lent by the intellectual and artistic activities of a 
school. 

Taking Jeanne’s motto, “ Travaillez, travaillez, et Dieu travaillera,”’ 
the entire school set about the realization of the vision. The city 
landscape gardener planned the grounds and supervised the terracing 
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and fencing of the inclosure. The work was done by the volunteer 
cadet corps. The manual training department made the seats, and the 
rustic bridges, half of the lumber for which was donated by the Lumber- 
men’s Association. The city furnished the lighting, so arranged that a 
complete reflection of stage and actors was mirrored in the quiet stream, 
and that lights in the audience shrouded the stage in darkness during 
change of scenes. Money for the initial expense was made through the 
running of candy booths during lunch periods. All costumes and 
properties were designed by the art department and executed by the 
sewing department. 

After a thorough literary and historical preparation, parts were 
assigned through try-outs, with a double cast for all principals. Indi- 
vidual and group training was given to all characters, besides the regular 
rehearsals. The text was cut and arranged, throwing the emphasis 
on the human qualities of Jeanne. The processional of all actors 
preceding each of the four performances was modeled after the four- 
hundred-year-old custom of Orleans in its celebration of the anniversary 
of its deliverance by her hands. ‘The play started at twilight in order to 
give the Domremy scene in natural light, with the vesper bells marking 
the closing of the act, and forming a dramatic contrast with the full 
lights of Charles’s Court. A sleepy bird twittered quietly in the branches 
of the fairy tree each evening during this act, an unplanned for addition 
to the Corot atmosphere of the scene. One night the thunder and 
lightning of an approaching storm made the Orleans scene one of terrific 
and fearful beauty, and increased the intensity of the martial and moral 
conflict. That the audience remained until the closing words and the 
first drops of rain was proof of the simple power of the acting. The 
tense silence and real tears of those behind scenes bore witness to 
the same thing. The parents who came every time, happy that a son or 
daughter had a soldier’s or a peasant’s part, revealed something of the 
spirit of the Oberammergau community, and proved to those in charge 
that it is worth while to undertake big things and to spare no pains to 
do them well. 

That an equal suffrage meeting for the community should be held 
in the Riverbank Theater after Jeanne D’ Arc, “the spirit of womanhood 
against the forces of evil,’’ was a fitting and dramatic sequel. 

The development of this unique theater and the initial production 
did something toward combating the effect of our over-congested, 
overcivilized modern living that forces the precocious development of 
our young people. It is expected that future productions, such as 
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Noyes’s Sherwood, McCarthy’s If I Were King, Shakespearean plays, 
local-history drama, will lend their influence in the same direction. 


PEARL LECOMPTE 
NORMAN, OKLA. 


SHAKESPEARE AND LIFE 

There were three of us, out for a lark. Not because we had to, but 
because we wanted to, we went to an “automat” for luncheon before 
the matinée. We are highly delightful people because for a Saturday 
matinée we picked out Julius Caesar instead of Listen Lester. In keep- 
ing with our literary aspirations we believed we should be interested in 
life; that when we had the time we should mingle with the crowd just 
as—well, just as O. Henry or Walt Whitman did. That’s why, I sup- 
pose, we went to the ‘‘automat”’ for luncheon. 

There were two of them. At first we didn’t notice; in our chatter 
we forgot to observe life. Then, when one remarked how prematurely 
grave some foreign children are, we all looked. And when we looked 
we saw life. The boy had bought a piece of cake and a cup of cocoa. 
Boys are hungry most of the time, and thoughtful part of the time, but 
we had never before seen a boy who was both. Beyond this, his face 
and clothes were so like those of any poor boy that they failed to make 
any definite impression. 

His father sat beside him. He was tall and very dark, with a frank, 
a marvelously frank face, on which there sat a settled melancholy. At 
first we mistook that look. We put him down asa Syrian or an Armenian 
and whispered that all those people look that way. But looking closer, 
we saw that he was a haunted man, haunted by some overwhelming 
fear or sorrow. We were but novices in life and in its study, but we 
saw that. In his hand he held a letter, well written, in what was plainly 
a feminine hand. 

We were interested and curious. We felt that we were touching 
life. You see by our curiosity how brutally young we are. Had we : 
been older, with sorrows of our own, we would not have been curious 
and we would have sympathized in silence. 

When the lad had finished his very frugal luncheon the father 
handed the boy the letter. He read it silently and returned it without 
a word. We were ashamed to look directly at all this, but even our 
sidelong glances saw the father and son exchange deeply eloquent looks. 
Again we realized how very young we were, for we had thought only 
two women could have exchanged such looks. And then, while the little 
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fellow sat, dry-eyed, and stared into space, the father openly, not fur- 
tively as in our Western fashion, wiped a great tear from each eye with 
his huge, rough hand. 

One of us, with an apologetic introduction about being a school 
teacher and therefore interested in all boys, asked the lad if he was in 
trouble. The great eyes opened still wider, and with a charming smile 
and an old-world touch of his cap, he whispered, ‘‘No ma’am.” The 
stories we had read had filled us with a vague notion that in a flash he 
should have sobbed out a story of grief. But he did not. I have 
wondered since if he did not see through our inexperience and curiosity, 
even to realizing that with him we could not truly sympathize, because, 
unlike him, we were not experiencing deeply. 

And then they were gone. Of course, we never found out the 
trouble; we didn’t deserve to. 

But one, at least, did not forget the tragic beauty of that simple 
pair, as they sat there, among alien minds, uncomforted, striving to 
formulate some workable philosophy. 

Do you know, this one had never before so completely sensed the 
exquisite tenderness and depth of grief in the simple words “ Portia is 
dead’? And as he saw a mighty soul struggle with a still mightier 
sorrow he caught a glimpse, as he never had before, of the power of 
experience of the great heart who felt not only the grief of Brutus, but 
of Juliet, and Ophelia, and Shylock, and Lear, and so many others. 
Shakespeare meant more to this one that afternoon because of what he 
had seen in the “automat.” 

And is not this the only way we shall ever comprehend the breadth 
and height and depth of this man Shakespeare? As in our little souls 
we feel real joys and sorrows, shall we not find these experiences of ours 
caught up, and made more subtle and beautiful by the master ? 

Does this seem trite? It would have seemed so to one, at least, of 
the three, a week ago. But now it does not. If, as the books tell us, 
Shakespeare peculiarly revealed life to his fellows, it is a revelation that 


must be dearly purchased in terms of life itself. 
Lewis G. STERNER 


WILMINGTON, DEL. 
TEACHERS 
“Keepers of the city” the Hindoo sage 
With wisdom named you in far-distant age; 
You keep your country’s welfare in your power. 
Instructors for a time beyond this hour, 
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Your work foreshadows Truth’s triumphant day, 
When Intellect and Soul, not might, shall sway 
The Land. The seeds of Thought you daily sow 
In eager Youth’s awakening mind will grow 

To righteous acts of nation-saving might, 

While through your selfless serving’s broadened sight 
To Youth you prove the Ideal is the Real, 

And glowing page of fruitful lore reveal. 

Thus you'll crush the devastating creed 

Of lawless ignorance and mindless greed. 

Your truth-illumined, far out-reaching thought 
Shall be with never-failing fruitage fraught. 
America awakened knows her need— 

From death-producing ignorance to be freed. 

To you she gives the keeping of the key 

To unlock Freedom’s door from sea to sea. 


















ALICE G. MALLALIEU 
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EDITORIAL 


The National Society for the Study of Education sponsored a 
committee which offered a report on silent reading at the Atlantic 
City meeting. This suggests the degree of importance 


Silent + * ‘ ; ‘ 
which is being attached to the idea in some quarters, 


Reading : 
and challenges attention as an educational phenome- 


non of more than passing interest. 

There seems to be no general agreement as to what the term 
*“silent’’ reading may mean. The opposite of reading aloud occurs 
at once, but systematic study in accordance with an elaborate 
technique is apparently nearer the mark. ‘Assimilative reading”’ 
is the term used in recent articles. This apparently is but another 
name for study. 

So considered the idea will do good. The elementary schools 
have long been cursed with the senseless practice of reading aloud 
at sight by youngsters who too often have not the slightest notion 
of what they are reading. The high schools have loftily taken 
mastery of the printed page for granted. Each pupil for himself 
and failure take as many as possible! Let the elect and fore- 
ordained pass on. 

A movement under a banner, with whatever device, that leads 
to systematic and intelligent training of pupils in methods of 
intellectual work is to be encouraged. Probably half of the time 
which children now spend upon their school books is worse than 
wasted. The major devices of the printed page are not even 
observed, let alone being weighed and considered. Here at last 
is something upon which school and college, conservative and 


radical, can heartily agree. Teach the pupils how to study. 
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THE NATIONAL COUNCIL 
ATLANTIC CITY MEETING 

The sessions of the National Council at Atlantic City, Wednesday 
and Thursday, March 2 and 3, were reasonably successful. The attend- 
ance the first day, in spite of the change of meeting place to the First 
Presbyterian Church, some two blocks off the Boardwalk, was quite 
satisfactory. The smaller attendance on Thursday, which was get- 
away-day, raises a serious doubt of the advisability of our holding 
sessions at the end of this week. Dr. Thomas W. Gosling, inspector 
of high schools for the state of Wisconsin and vice-president of the 
National Council, presided over both sessions. 

Wednesday afternoon the first topic considered was speech work. 
Mr. Kennington L. Thompson, of Public School No. 11, Jersey City, 
dealt with the topic “Speech Year.’”’ After a résumé of the history of 
the speech movement from the appointment of the National Council 
speech committee in 1915 to the present, he urged as elements of our 
future policy, (1) a great development of our work in the elementary 
schools, because there habits are most easily formed and there all the 
children can be reached; (2) more frequent use of oral composition as 
an end in itself rather than as a mere preparation for writing; (3) the 
acceptance in each section of the country of the best speech of that 
section as a standard, and incidentally, more attention to the quality 
of the vowels, which largely determine the character of speech; (4) a 
definite attempt to improve the tone or voice quality of ordinary con- 
versational speech. Mr. Thompson outlined a course of speech study 
for elementary teachers as follows: 

Anatomy and physiology of the speech mechanism. 

Voice culture: production of sound and the importance of the use of the 
resonating chambers. 

Vowel valuation: the vowel gives the roundness, the beauty to the word. It 
is the vehicle of speech. 

We cannot therefore lay too much stress upon vowel valuation. 

Nasality and nasal twang: causes and correction. 

Phonetics: including breathing, vocalization, articulation, rhythm. 

Ear training: Awaken a language conscience in the minds of the children, so 
that they will recognize and resent an unpleasant voice or cluttered, 
negligent speech, as they do a shrill or raspy sound. 
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Stuttering: causes, symptoms, and methods of curing. 
The correction of speech defects is implied in this program. 

Finally, Mr. Thompson urged that in reobserving speech week we 
shall make it both a mountain top of inspiration and a coign of vantage 
from which to survey our past labors and estimate their success. 

Miss Henrietta Prentiss, of Hunter College, New York City, answered 
the question “‘What Matters in Speech?” Without minimizing the 
importance of enunciation, pronunciation, and voice quality, she laid 
primary stress upon the social attitude of the speaker. 

Mr. E. L. Miller, principal of the Northern High School in Detroit, 
brought before the audience “The Composition Teacher’s Load” and 
suggested a definite procedure for lightening it. 

The paper on ‘‘ The Administration of Tests,’ by Mr. C. C. Certain, 
assistant principal of the Northwestern High School, Detroit, which was 
scheduled for Thursday, was moved back to this program. It contained 
many valuable, concrete suggestions. 

The concluding paper of this rather long session was a brightly 
phrased discussion of ‘Humanism and the Teaching of English,” by 
Professor Charles G. Osgood, of Princeton University. Pointing out 
that effective composition is usually, if not invariably, the result of 
(1) inspiration and (2) careful revision to make the form effective, 
Professor Osgood devoted himself almost entirely to the necessity of 
inspiration, and to the means of securing it. Effective teaching of 
literature ranks first among the English teacher’s opportunities for 
stirring the intellectual life of the pupils. 

The opening paper on Thursday afternoon was a discussion by 
Miss Sarah E. Simons, of the Central High School, Washington, D.C., 
of ‘‘The English Teacher’s Opportunities in the Junior High School.” 
She set forth as the principal aims of English teaching in the junior 
high school: (1) to teach children how to study and to read; (2) to 
help them see the connection of their studies with life; (3) to hold them 
for the observance of what they have already been taught; and (4) to 
secure from them exact expression of their ideas. Looked at from a 
different angle, these aims may be said to be the creation of a desire 
to know and to do, and the arousal of a compelling sense of responsi- 
bility. Miss Simons’ paper then gave a rather complete summary of 
the means at hand for carrying out these aims. Supervised study, 
thoroughly motivated composition work, with a minimum of grammar 
well taught and discriminatingly applied, dictionary work, and spelling 
—all these are the proper activities of the composition workshop. The 
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reading club, on the other hand, is to train for the use of leisure time. 
It will emphasize training in silent reading and the oral reading, especially 
of dramatic and poetic material. 

The paper by John L. Haney, president of the Central High School 
in Philadelphia, on “Standardization in English” was a plea for the 
individual teacher’s freedom to use any and all materials and methods 
to meet the needs of his particular class. This will be real liberty and 
not license only if the teachers carefully study their problems and 
exchange the results of their experiments. 

Max J. Herzberg, Central High School, Newark, New Jersey, closed 
the session with a pointed appeal for full credit by the colleges for all 
English work done in the secondary school, even up to four units. At 
present the colleges give but three units of credit, although they admit 
that the high schools should insist upon four years of training in English. 


COUNCIL COMMITTEES 

In an organization of the character of the National Council of 
Teachers of English much of the work must actually be done through 
committees. The Executive Committee of the National Council has just 
reconstituted two committees as follows: 

THE COMMITTEE ON PLAYS 

Clarence Stratton, Central High School, St. Louis, Missouri, chair- 
man; Mrs. E. R. Walton, Central High School, Washington, D.C.; 
A. M. Drummond, Cornell University, Ithaca, New York; O. B. Sperlin, 
Stadium High School, Tacoma, Washington; F. H. Koch, University 
of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina; Mrs. May Davis- 
Moore, 1018 Grayson St., San Antonio, Texas; Ward H. Green, Central 
High School, Tulsa, Oklahoma; Gertrude Johnson, University of 
Wisconsin, Madison, Wisconsin; Frank G. Tompkins, Central High 
School, Detroit, Michigan; Jessie E. Tharp, 2002 General Pershing St., 
New Orleans, Louisana; Olive Ely Hart, S. Philadelphia Girls’ High 
School, Philadelphia, Pennsylvania. 

COMMITTEE ON COLLEGE ENGLISH 

Hardin Craig, University of Iowa, Iowa City, lowa, chairman; 
Frank Aydelotte, Massachusetts Institute of Technology, Cambridge, 
Massachusetts; Stuart P. Sherman, University of Illinois, Urbana, 
Illinois; Charles Sears Baldwin, Columbia University, New York City; 
Richard Rice, Smith College, Northampton, Massachusetts; R. W. 
Pence, DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana; Frederick M. Padel- 
ford, University of Washington, Seattle, Washington; Lincoln R. Gibbs, 
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University of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania; Vernon P. Squires, 
University of North Dakota, University, North Dakota; Edwin Green- 
law, University of North Carolina, Chapel Hill, North Carolina. 

It is hoped that the personnel of the Committee on Home Reading, 
which is to undertake to bring down to date the popular National Coun- 
cil Home Reading List can be announced in the Journal for June. 


LOOKING TOWARD NATIONAL AMERICAN SPEECH WEEK 
NOVEMBER 6-12, 1921 

The National Federation of Women’s Clubs has announced recently 
the organization of a subcommittee of the Committee on Applied 
Education, to be known as the Committee on American Speech, with 
Mrs. Katherine Knowles Robbins of Chicago as chairman. The Federa- 
tion will also observe speech week next November. 

Some authors who have promised aid in furthering the speech move- 
ment are Richard Burton, Elizabeth Woodbridge, Percy Boynton, 
Stuart Walker. Publications that will aid: Bulletin of the Illinois 
Association of Teachers of English, Leaflet of the New England Association 
of Teachers of English, the Literary Digest, the Atlantic Monthly. 

All the counties of Minnesota have had, through Miss Ada Grandy’s 
efforts, announcements and suggestions with reference to the next 
national observance. The Eastern Kentucky Normal School, through 
its class in methods, hopes to prepare a manual which the state will use 
in the observance of speech week. 

Several letters have come recently to the secretary regarding plans 
under way for the better organization of oral English in the high school. 
In time we shall certainly have valuable suggestions to pass on regarding 
this most important problem of the speech movement. 

Members of the American Speech Committee for 1920-21 are as 
follows: 

Advisers— 

Fred N. Scott, University of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Michigan; 
James F. Hosic, Columbia University, New York City; Mrs. Katherine 
Knowles Robbins, 410 South Michigan Ave., Chicago, Lllinois; Mrs. John 
Jay Chapman, Barrington-on-Hudson, New York City; John M. Clapp, 
20 Vesey St., New York City; W. Wilbur Hatfield, Chicago Normal 
College, Chicago, Lilinois. 

Members— 

Thomas Warren Gosling, State Department of Public Instruction, 

Madison, Wisconsin, chairman; Katherine Jewell Everts, 320 Prospect 
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Ave., New Haven, Connecticut; George P. Krapp, Columbia Univer- 
sity, New York City; Franklin H. Sargent, 133 W. 56th St., New York 
City; Joseph S. Gaylord, State Normal School, Winona, Minnesota; 
Kennington Thompson, Public School No. 27, Jersey City, New Jersey; 
Edith Erskine, Blackstone Branch, Public Library, Chicago, Illinois; 
Claudia E. Crumpton, Northwestern High School, Detroit, Michigan, 
Secretary. 

Announcements of specific plans will be made in the June issue of 
the English Journal. 


THE ASSOCIATIONS 
OUR ONTARIO COLLEAGUES 


The English and History Section of the Ontario Educational Asso- 
ciation held its annual meeting in the University of Toronto, March 29 
and 30. On Tuesday morning Miss K. Stewart, of Humberside Col- 
legiate Institute, Toronto, gave an interesting account of an experiment 
in co-operation between the high school and public library. It was a 
complete success in arousing among the pupils an interest in books, 
which was continued after they left school. Miss Stewart urged that 
in Ontario teachers of English strive to develop high-school departments 
in the local public libraries rather than attempt to build up complete 
high-school libraries within the schools. 

On Wednesday morning Professor J. L. Morison, of Queen’s Univer- 
sity, delivered a brilliant address on ‘‘Books.”’ He claimed that the 
average young Canadian today cares nothing for books. His experience 
during the war proved to him that books were the last line of defense 
of civilization, and the hope for the future. The disuse of the Bible 
today was a disaster to education. ‘“‘We are ceasing to be literate 
because we are ceasing to study our Bibles,” he said. Organized 
pleasure—the automobile and the movies—were challenging the reading 
of books. The garage had displaced the library, and golf clubs had taken 
the place of books. He emphasized the value of the public library 
as the chief weapon at the disposal] of the school in war against ignorance. 
The universities, too, in their extension work should co-operate and not 
appear as rival tradesmen seeking customers. 

Professor O. J. Stevenson, of the Guelph Agricultural College, in 
his plea for further organization of English teachers praised the work 
of the National Council of Teachers of English. He had attended 
several of its meetings and had found the programs helpful and practical. 
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He attacked the present system of giving exclusive attention to a few 
English authors and advocated a study of Canadian literature. 

On both days there was considerable discussion of the proposed 
changes in the high-school curriculum. At the present time the uni- 
versities require for matriculation the intensive study of one play of 
Shakespeare and of select poems of Wordsworth, Tennyson, Coleridge, 
Browning, and Arnold and also the reading at home of four books for 
supplementary reading. The changes proposed provide for intensive 
study of one play of Shakespeare and extensive study of (1) a selection 
of short poems, amounting to some three thousand lines; (2) two or 
three longer poems, amounting to about two thousand lines; and (3) a 
selected novel. The provisions for supplementary reading at home are 
to remain as at present. The section approved, on the whole, of the 
proposed changes as tending to give greater variety to the English work. 


OREGON ENTERPRISE 

The Oregon Council of English Teachers is undertaking a program 
for the year designed to further the better-speech movement in America. 
The members of the council believe that the success of this movement 
depends upon a broadened understanding of the desired results of 
instruction in English. The first step, therefore, in the proposed program 
is a campaign for membership among teachers of other subjects than English, 
and particularly among teachers in the elementary schools. The slogan 
of the council is ‘‘Every teacher an English teacher.” 

A minor aim is to arouse the interest of patrons of education in the 
better-speech campaign. The plan is to ask certain prominent women’s 
organizations to consider the matter, and to invite members of school 
boards and other prominent patrons to join the Oregon Council of 
English Teachers. 

A program in research into the needs and desired results of instruc- 
tion in English is the ultimate purpose of the council. The plans for 
the investigation are not yet completed. 


DRAMA LEAGUE INSTITUTE 

The Drama League of America will hold its second institute in 

Chicago this summer, August 15-27. ‘The institute last year was a 

tremendous success, giving instruction to pupils from eighteen different 
states. 

The course this year will include pageantry, drama in the high 

school, drama for children, the establishment and operation of a little 
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theater, dancing and rhythm, costuming and make-up, puppets and 
pantomime, stage craft, drama in the church and Sunday school, drama 
activities for employees, and kindred subjects. 

The roster of instructors includes Dugald Walker, who staged the 
magnificent pageant given before Cardinal Mercier, Mr. Theodore 
Ballou Hinckley, present editor of The Drama, Linwood Taft, authority 
on community drama and pageants, and Miss Gladys M. Wheat, who 
will give the course in costuming. 

More detailed information may be obtained by addressing: The 
Registrar, Drama League Institute, 59 E. Van Buren St., Chicago, Ill. 
THE PERIODICALS 
AN ENGLISH FORM TEST 

A significant addition to the literature of essentials in English is 
made by Professor Thomas H. Briggs in the Teachers College Record for 
January. He reports an “‘English Form Test,” made up of twenty 
sentences, printed without some of the necessary capital letters, commas, 
apostrophes, and end punctuation. The pupil to be tested is expected 
to read over each group of words so as to get the meaning. He is then 
to make the necessary corrections. The test has been standardized in 
two parts of equal difficulty and is claimed to have a high degree of 
reliability. For convenience of scoring a stencil is provided. If this 
new test helps along the movement to separate mechanical elements 
from others in the grading of English composition—as it undoubtedly 
will, to say nothing of the economy it provides—all teachers of English 
will be grateful. 

NEW ENGLAND CULTURE PAST AND PRESENT 

Professor Richard Burton is the author of a short article in the 
Bookman for March on the alleged culture of New England. His 
point is that the culture of New England, taken as a whole, is traditional 
rather than actual. The elder group of great writers has passed away 
and only in the centers, particularly in the suburbs of Boston, are com- 
munities to be found comparable in their taste and discrimination with 
those of a century ago. When Henry Ward Beecher, Wendell Phillips, 
and Emerson went about speaking to the tiniest country villages, the 
inhabitants were probably keener for the things of the spirit. Professor 
Burton is mildly humorous in poking fun at the evidences of a 
mood of self-sufficiency which trades on memories and has next to nothing to 
back them up. To take yourself seriously becomes all the more a duty when 
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there is so little to take. . . . . Nevertheless, it is high time that the notion 
that she reigns supreme in matters intellectual and aesthetic be exploded with 
a bang so loud as to be heard even in Boston. 


THE PROJECT METHOD IN COMPOSITION 

The account of ‘‘The Project Method” given by George Starr 
Lasher in the Bulletin of the Illinois Association of Teachers of English 
for April is one of the best that have appeared. His subtitle, ‘Giving 
a Purpose to English Composition,” indicates the direction of his 
emphasis. Defining project, after Kilpatrick, as “a unit of purposeful 
activity,” he goes on to show the advantages of pupil purposing, pupil 
planning, pupil execution, pupil judgment of results. The excellent 
examples from experience to which he devotes the latter half of his 
space suggest some ways of solving the teacher’s most difficult problem, 
the arousal of the purpose. 

The March issue of the English Leaflet (New England Association) 
has as its main article ‘“‘The Public Assembly as an Aid to the Teaching 
of English.’’ This is nothing other than an account of school assemblies 
managed by the pupils through the English-class organizations. Pro- 
jects again, scores of them, even if that term is not used! 

Incidentally we should note that the New England Association, in 
connection with the celebration of its twentieth birthday—a justifiedly 
joyous jubilee—devoted a whole morning to the project method. 


MORE STUNTS IN ENGLISH 
The many readers of the English Journal who greatly enjoyed 
Professor Louise Pound’s article on “Stunts in Language” will be 
interested in her brief report of ‘‘ The Jocularizing of French Words and 
Phrases in Present-Day American Speech,” which opens Part III of 
Volume V of Dialect Notes. 


A REAL IDEA PETRIFIED 

Sherwin Cody presents in Education for March what he terms “‘A 
New Message on the Teaching of Business English.”” The chief point of 
his article is the recommendation that we use definite tests, preferably 
Cody tests, to determine for ourselves and for our pupils just what it is 
they do not know and that then we set about to teach very clearly and 
to drill very thoroughly on these particular weaknesses. This, he 
insists, in his own experience has furnished ample motivation for very 
intensive study of spelling, grammar, punctuation, and the like. If the 
continued administration of such tests will furnish such motivation, it 
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certainly is an economical practice, because it does reveal exactly where 
further work is needed. The method is much more applicable to the 
high school than to the grades, where the facts are being presented for 
the first time. 
OUR SCHOOLS AND WAR 

William Heard Kilpatrick takes for his topic in the Educational 
Review for March, “Our Schools and War.”’ Of course he assumes that 
the schools should exert every legitimate effort to put an end to war. 
He names several convictions which teacher-training institutions should 
endeavor by an impartial presentation of the facts to develop in the 
teachers to be: (1) that wars are not inevitable; (2) that social integra- 
tion—that is, the constant combination of smaller groups into larger 
ones—is an inevitable progression; (3) that the notion of a final absolute 
and exclusive national sovereignty is unworkable; (4) that competitive 
armaments are futile; (5) that interested parties frequently use news- 
papers for unfair propaganda; (6) that military training in secondary 
schools is poor physical education and even worse moral nurture; 
(7) that the causes of the world-war lay in a vicious world-policy, of 
which Germany gave only the worst specimen. Teachers with these 
conceptions will then be able to present the facts of history and social 
life so that pupils will see for themselves the awfulness of war, its avoida- 
bility, the constant tendency of the world to become one whole, the 
impossibility and the moral evil of an unlimited national sovereignty, 
and the desirability of a liberal colonial policy in which the dependencies 
are not thought of as possessions. The teachers will strive to build up 
ideals of fair play, unselfishness, co-operation, and the use of arbitration 
to settle disputes. ‘They will arouse, so far as they can, an interest in 
foreign relationships and a world-mindedness which is a new thing for 
us on this side of the water. ‘‘Democracy’s schools must avoid partisan 
propagandism, but they must undertake this great work for a wider 
democracy.”’ 































































REVIEWS 


PUBLIC SPEAKING 

Progressive teachers of English are attending more and more to 
increasing the powers of their students in ordinary spoken intercourse. 
This is not public speaking in the old sense. They are interested less 
in the infinitesimal intricacies of a perfect vocal technique or the 
elaborate involutions of the mastery of such complicated forms of 
address as argument and dramatics than in simple conversation and 
the development of everyday efficiency in informal, unpretentious social 
intercommunication. 

There are few textbooks to help such teachers. The old books are 
formal, sometimes ludicrously technical, often decidedly wordy, and 
only in slight degree applicable to ordinary life. Nor is there a tendency 
among specialists in the speech arts to provide volumes suitable for the 
use of teachers of English who do not have, and do not particularly 
require, the professional equipment to conduct isolated, highly technical 
speech work. 

Dr. Clarence Stratton, director of English in the Cleveland high 
schools, has attempted to write such a book.! Within a very compact 
little volume he has condensed a vast amount of interesting material 
about how to express one’s self orally on public occasions. 

In some respects the book is thoroughly conventional, looking—or 
seeming to look—backward, rather than forward. It is far from radical. 
It holds, for one thing, mainly to time-honored, conventional chapter 
and topic headings. A teacher not alert to new ideas might conceivably 
find in it nothing which seemed in the least different from his old, estab- 
lished friends—volumes on argumentation, with agglutinative chapters 
on extempore speaking and the drama. 

Perhaps it is well, at least commercially speaking, that a textbook 
should not strike out too valiantly into new and unblazed paths. But 
Mr. Stratton is attempting a new, not merely a conventional, sort of 
undertaking—a handbook to accompany, stimulate, and guide the 
speech work in a class which is in spirit and aim more social than tech- 
nical, more interested in the subject-matter of topics, the occasion, and 

* Public Speaking. By CLARENCE STRATTON. New York: Henry Holt & Co., 
1920. Pp. 342. 
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the desired effect on a real audience than in the rhetorical or exact 
linguistic form in which the speech may be clothed. His conception is 
thoroughly dynamic. 

The book is very readable and very comprehensive. It ranges, 
indeed, to amazing extremes of information—from the vocal cords 
(well described for pupils, by the way) to the Dewey decimal system of 
library classification. Jn its examples and its applications it is modern. 
There is of course no such heresy as to leave out the venerable Burke 
altogether; but one feels that the author lives, and expects students to 
live, mainly well toward the end of the first quarter of the twentieth 
century. 

Any live teacher ought to be able to make such a text go well. It 
will not do the work of the instructor or of the class. Very effectively 
it will enrich an active program of initiatory and habit-forming oral 
effort; it will not substitute for such effort. The teacher who seeks a 
textbook for a basis for question-and-answer instruction had better let 


this (and all oral English!) alone. 
C. S. PENDLETON 
CuIcAGo, ILL. 


A CONCRETE ANSWER 

The discussion of the teaching of English has recently been so shot 
through with the terms motivation, project, habituation, socialized 
recitation, and supervised study that many a puzzled teacher has almost 
given up in despair. Undoubtedly, since the experts say so, she ought 
to use all these devices. But unfortunately the experts usually stop 
without telling her specifically how to do any one of them. Miss 
McGregor has now come to her aid with a delightfully concrete answer 
to most of these problems.t While her book is called Supervised Study, 
it really covers the whole field of English teaching in the junior high 
school, and the principles will be easily applied to the senior high school 
as well. 

The whole work of the English teacher is divided into oral English, 
literature, written composition, and grammar, and chapters on special 
kinds of skill in English and the use of projects are added as different 
cross-sections of the task. Under each of these heads there are a very 
brief general discussion of the total problem and a number of illus- 
trative lessons. These plans are all made for a sixty-minute period, of 

* Supervised Study in English for Junior High School Grades. By Laura A. 
McGrecor. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. 220. 
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which approximately half is to be devoted to supervised study. It is 
clear, however, from the way the lessons are handled that most of this 
study could easily be done outside of the class and the plans used success- 
fully in schools where shorter recitation periods are the rule. The chief 
methods of supervising study seem to be: (1) the giving of flexible 
assignments—a minimum assignment which is required of all, an average 
assignment which is expected of the majority, and a maximum assign- 
ment for the especially brilliant pupils; (2) the careful mapping out 
before the study period of the methods of study to be used. Miss 
McGregor has wisely allowed the pupils to take part in this planning 
for study. 

The book is decidedly modern in its point of view. Composition 
and literature are distinctly separated and the reasons therefore given 
very briefly but cogently. Composition is to be carried on only when 
it can be well motivated. Partly as a result of this principle, written 
composition is to occur perhaps once in two weeks, and then only after 
it has been well led up to by the teacher. There are abundant drills 
for the actual formation of habit, the author recognizing that knowledge 
without actual practice in performance is almost useless. Throughout 
the work it is clear that teacher and pupils are co-operating. 

There are some details which might be criticized. The only exercise 
which the author will dignify by the name of “project” is some long 
series of compositions, usually embodied in a booklet, which require 
most of a semester for execution. The term “socialized recitation”’ is 
attached only to that form of procedure in which a student chairman is 
installed—this, too, in spite of the fact that a really socialized procedure 
is used throughout. 

The literature work might be criticized as a bit soft. The author 
in working for appreciation has relied too largely upon the question, 
“Did you like that ?” and seems to have minimized in her theoretical 
discussion the necessity of thought-getting before appreciation is possible. 
The actual procedures illustrated are somewhat better than the 
theory. There seems to be something of an overemphasis upon the 
mechanical division of the lesson period into review, assignment, silent 
study, verification, and so on, and also upon the evaluation of the factors 
of study in each lesson planned. 

On the whole, the book, both because it is essentially sound and 
because it is so concrete, will prove one of the most helpful volumes in 
the recent literature of the teaching of English. 


W. W. H. 







































BOOK NOTICES 


{Mention under this head does not preclude review elsewhere] 


The Cambridge History of American Literature. Edited by W1Lt1AM PETER- 
FIELD TRENT, JOHN ERSKINE, STUART P. SHERMAN, CARL VAN DOREN. 
Later National Literature, Part I1; Later National Literature, Part III. 
New York: G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1921. $5.00 each. 

These volumes, III and IV, complete this very elaborate history. The editors 
have called in many other scholars to prepare chapters upon their special fields. 

Authoritative. 


Chief Contemporary Dramatists. Second Series. Edited by Tuomas H. 
DIcKINsON. Boston: Houghton Mifflin Co., 1921. Pp. 734. $4.50. 
Eighteen plays from eleven countries. Milestones, Abraham Lincoln, The Piper, 

and Cyrano de Bergerac were already easily accessible. Some others, such as The 

Yellow Jacket and The Easiest Way, are familiar on the stage, but most will be fresh 

for ordinary readers. Brief biographies, notes on productions, and a well-classified 

bibliography of contemporary drama are added. 


Contemporary Verse Anthology. Favorite poems selected from the magazine 
Contemporary Verse, 1916-20. With an introduction by CHARLES 
WHARTON STORK. New York: E. P. Dutton & Co., 1920. Pp. 266. 


Norwegian Life and Literature. English accounts and views, especially in the 
nineteenth century. By C. B. BurcHARDT. New York: Oxford Uni- 
versity Press, 1920. Pp. 230. 


The Haunted Hour. An anthology complied by MARGARET WIDDEMER. 
New York: Harcourt, Brace and Howe, 1920. Pp. 237. 
“‘Ghostly poems,” strictly limited to those concerning the return of departed 

spirits. 

Supervised Study in English for Junior High School Grades. By A. LAURA 
McGrecor. New York: The Macmillan Co., 1921. Pp. 220. 


The Essentials of Good Teaching. By EDWIN ARTHUR TURNER. With an 
introduction by Lotus D. CorrMan. New York: D. C. Heath & Co., 
1920. Pp. 271. 

A general discussion of principles by a normal-school man of mature experience. 

Useful in normal schools and reading circles. 


Junior High School English—Book I. By Tuomas H. Briccs, ISABEL 
McKINNEY, and FLORENCE SKEFFINGTON. Boston: Ginn & Co., 1921. 
Pp. 309. 


The aims and methods set forth in the Preface are almost ideal. 
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English in Business. By Duptey Mires. New York: The Ronald Press 

Co., 1920. Pp. 449. 

A live book by one who is a student of method as well as of subject-matter. 
Not dry. 

The Test and Study Speller, Books I and II. By DANTEL STARCH and GEORGE 

A. Mriricx. Chicago: Silver, Burdett & Co., 1921. 

Carefully constructed upon the scientific investigations of common vocabularies, 
with attention to the latest knowledge of teaching methods. An excellent Preface. 
Essentials of English Composition. By Homer E. WoopsBrince. New York: 

Harcourt, Brace & Howe, 1920. Pp. 257. 

A college text. 

Better Speech—Better Americans. By May Bumsy SEvery. Milwaukee; 

Modern Language Press, 1920. 

A language game somewhat like the game of “ Authors.” 

Lessons on the Use of Books and Libraries. By O. S. Rice. Chicago: Rand 

McNally & Co., 1920. Pp. 178. $1.00. 

Graded lessons for children in grades 6-8. If the book is put in the pupils’ hands 
it will provide economically exercises as well as information. 

The Socialized Recitation. By CHARLES L. Ropsrins. Chicago: Allyn and 

Bacon, 1920. Pp. 100. 

A conservative treatment with illustrations. 

















The Summer Quarter 


Courses are the same in educational and 
credit value as those offered in other 
quarters of the year. 

The colleges, the graduate schools and the pro- 
fessional schools provide courses in Arts, Literature, 
Science, Commerce and Administration, Educa- 
tion, Law, Divinity, Medicine, and Social Service 
Administration. 


Ideal place for recreation as well as study, golf, 
tennis, rowing, etc. Two great parks and Lake 
Michigan within walking distance. 


Students may register for either term or both. 


lst Term—June 20-July 27 
2d Term—July 28-Sept. 2 


Write for complete announcement 


Che Unitersity of Chicagn 
BOX SiI8—"FACULTY EXCHANGE 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 














We did not plan to reprint the 


Guide to Speech Week 


last year. The spontaneous 
demand exhausted two print- 
ings. This yeara 


REVISED EDITION 
will be ready September first 
25 CENTS 


National Council of Teachers of English 


506 West Sixty-ninth Street Chicago, Illinois 

















THE ACME TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


has many calls for English Teachers. 


It places teachers to their financial profit. 


Write for copy of Short Stories about Salaries, 1131 Healey Building, Atlanta, 


Georgia. 




































A Revised Edition 


of the 


Guide to Speech Week 


will be ready September first. Every 
school should celebrate Speech Week, 
November 6-12. If you need sugges- 


tions send for the Guide. 


A Big Quarter’s Worth 





NATIONAL COUNCIL OF 
TEACHERS OF ENGLISH 


506 West Sixty-ninth Street 
Chicago 





Harvard University 


Summer School of Arts and 
Sciences and of Education 


July 5 to August 13, 1921 


Two courses in The Teaching of English, 
to be given by Mr. Charles Swain Thomas, 
Lecturer on the Teaching of English, Harvard 
University, and Editor of the Educational 
Department of the Atlantic Monthly Press 
Mr. Thomas is the author of The Teaching 
of English, Houghton Mifflin Company, and 
is widely known for his work as a teacher and 
supervisor in Newton, Mas jusetts, and in 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

Other courses for superintendents, 
secondary-school teachers and principals, 
elementary-school teachers and principals, 
teachers of French, mathematics, social 
studies, Americanization workers, vocational 
counselors, special-class teachers. Courses 
in educational psychology, educational 
measurement, vocational education, rehabili- 
tation, the junior high school, private-school 
problems. 

Summer School courses in Education may 
be counted by properly qualified students 
toward the degree of Master of Education. 

For information address the Secretary of 
the Summer School, Harvard University, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 




















































Expressional Plays Service 


Evelyne Hilliard Lucie Benedict Florence Campbell 
Plays, Pantomimes, Pageants, Operettas 
Incidental Music—Special Dances 

Suggestions and advice Detailed description 
Directing and producing 


Consultation (by letter or in person) Fee $2.00 
Address 
Florence Campbell’s Studio 
47 West 46th Street - New York City 
Telephone Bryant 6139 

















TEACHERS 
WANTED 


College graduates only, except in voca- 
tional field. Best places. All states. 
Established eighteen years. Get details. 


CPECALISTS’ 


ALY GZ LL I ZL 


1042 North Grand Avenue, St. Louis, Missouri 
























NORTHWESTERN TEACHERS AGENCY 


THE LARGEST WESTERN AGENCY 


FREE REGISTRATION 


Enroll at once for the early vacancies for 1921-22 


Home Office 
BOISE, IDAHO 


Utah Office 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 


California and Hawaii Office 


BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 
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AGENCY 


410 U.S.NaT. BANK BLDG DENVER. COLO. 





WILLIAM RU FFER, A.M. - - Manager 
FRY, - Sesiotans Manager 

W. B. MOONEY sistant Manager 
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TEACHERS, PRINCIPALS, SUPERINTENDENTS! 
COME TO HEADQUARTERS 
Write today for ‘The Road to Good Positions’’ and Enrollment Card 
Unexcelled service—Free enrollment in all offices 


Other Offices: PORTLAND, ORE. 
North W. Bank Buildin 


MINNEAPOLIS 
g Lumber Exchange 


LOS ANGELES KANSAS CITY, MO 


Chamber of Commerce CHICAGO 


LARGEST TEACHERS’ AGENCY IN THE WEST 

















